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Ths desure of luSbrdii^ a m^sm hy whkli 
a more intimal^ knowledge of Diu Pax<bt'& 
Evid^Qceft of Chnstiwity iciay be easily 
attained^ haa led to tb^ Q)(i>mpilatiQik of 
the pi^sait work* In the prosecutiooi 
of hia design^ the Compiler has. heeiai care^ 
iul to pr^aerve the substance; of the ar-^ 
guments, though necessarily in a com* 
pressed form ; and -whenever it was com- 
patible with brevity, he has expressed t^e 
Questions and Answers in Paley's own 
words. The numerous and extensive quo- 
tations from Scripture in the original work, 
render their insertion impracticable ; but 
in every case where the nature of the 
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arguments made it indispensable, he has 
' given references to the texts themselves. 
If a perusal of this tract should produce 
in any ^ne, who has shrunk from the more 
extensive study of the entire work, a de- 
sire to possess a thorough knowledge of 
the masterly and candid arguments which 
it contains, he will not regret the hours 
which he may have devoted to the ac- 
quisition of powerful weapons, with which 
he may not only successfully contend 
against the objections of others, but may 
effectually defend and maintain his own 
convictions. 



Cambridge/ Feb. 14/1824. 



PALEY'S 

♦ 

EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 



PREPARATORY CONSIDERATIONS. 

Q. What ii the subfitanoe of the preparatoiy con- 
siderations P 

A. The antecedent credibility of miracles. 

Q; How is the probability of a revelation proved ? 

A. By supposing that the world had a Creator, 
studious of the happiness of his creatures^ a portion of 
which he had endowed with faculties capable of moral 
obedience to his will, and for whom he destined a future 
state in which their situation would depend on their 
conduct in the first state ; and by supposing, if it were 
necessary, ^m any circumstances, that they should 
know what was so destined for them, which they could 
not without revelation, that it is not improbable that 
Qad should acquaint them with it. 

Q. How is the intervention of mir^des accounted for.^ 

A* As it appears that revelation could not be mad^ 
but by miracles, in the same degree that itj's|>robable 
that a revelation should be given, it is probable that 
miracles should take place. 
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Q. Bat are not the attributes of the Deity^ and the 
existence of a fature state assumed in order to prove 
the reality of miracles ? 

A. No ; for that reality must be always proved by 
evidence ; since we only assert^ that in these miracles 
there is no such antecedent improbabiMty as no testi- 
mony can surmount. 

Q. What are the two propositions from the proba- 
bility or improbability of which^ this assertion is main- 
tained ? 

A. Ist^ That a future state should be destined by 
God for the human creation; and 2d, tiiat bdng so 
destined he should acquaint man with it. 

Q. Is it necessary that these pnqpoaitions should be 
capable of proof? 

A« No ; it is enough to be able to say, that neither 
the propositions themselves^ nor the fJEusts strictly con- 
neeted with them, are so violently improbable as that 
they ought to be rejected at first sight, thot^h sup* 
ported by any strength or complication of evidence. 

Q. To what length doesamodem objeetion to mi- 
rades go? 

A. To the assertion that no hsman testimony can 
in any case render them credible. 

Q. What is the principle on whieh this olajcKlioi^ 
prafesaes to he founded ? . 

Ak That it is contrary to experienoe tha(k a miiAcie 
should be true, but not eantrasy toi «sperience thftt 
teaftimony shcSIld be ^idse. 

Q. Mention the ambiguity of the tenn eflEfwrienoe^ 



A. Strictly tpenUjig^ a thing is eontraiy to ezpe- 
ricnoe, wben it is sftid to have taken place at a time^ 
and in a litnation^ where we^ looking on, did not per- 
oetve it to exigt, 

Q. Is this the experience and oontrarietj to whidi 
Hume intended to object? ^ 

A. No; there is one other signification which can 
be affixed to these terms, and that is, that of not 
having ourselves experienced any thing similar to die 
kind related, or sncfa things being not generally ex- 
perienoed by others. 

Q. Is it probable, that if miracles were wrought, as 
necessary for the first promulgation of Christianity, that 
they would be so frequently repeated as to become ob* 
jects of experience ? 

A. No ; finr it is not like alleging a new law of na« 
tnre, where it is expected that the same results will 
universally follow like circumstances; fbr this would 
destroy the miraele itsdf • 

Q. On what presumptioii is the force of experience 
objoded to nizacles ? 

A. On one of these ; 1st, That the course of nature 
is invwisUe ; or, fUtty, if it be ever wied, varuttions 
win be freqiocnt and gentral. 
Q. How aro these refiiited? 

A* By calling the course of nature die agency of an 
intelligent being, and supposing, that oo occasiins of 
ptonliar inportaaee, though they occur seldom, and 
are confined to a few witnesses, he would interrupt that 
course. 
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Q. How do you answer the objection^ that in ac« 
counts of miracles we assign effects without causes, or 
attribute effects to causes inadequate to the purpose? 

A. By saying that we attribute no virtue to the 
second causes of raising the dead by a word, &c. ; but 
ascribe it to the volition of the Deity. We have, then> 
all we seek for in rational agents, a sufficient power, 
and an adequate motive. 

Q. How has Hume represented the question ? 

A. In a way that miracles are alike incredible to 
him who is previously assured of the agency of a Grod, 
and to an atheist. 

Q. How are you convinced that there is no solid 
foundation in the conclusion ? 

A. By acting as a mathematician does, who tries a 
proposed theorem on a simple case, and concludes, if it 
produce a Mse result, that there must be a mistake in 
the . demonstration. 

Q. Can you thus prove Hume's theorem ? 

A. Yes ; if twelve men of known probity and good 
sense should severally consent to be tortured to death, 
rather than deny the truth of a miracle which they 
had seen — ^if his rule be correct, we must still not be« 
lieve them. But no sceptic exists who would not be- 
lieve them, or who would defend such incredulity. 

Q. Is there any weight in the principle of Hume's 
examines of spurious miracles ? 

A. No ; only in their strength or circumstance of 
evidence. 



PART I. 

Q. Of what does the first part treat ? 

A. The direct historical evidence of Christianity*' 

Q. Mention the two propositions intended to be 
established ? 

A. ] st> That there is satisfisu^ry evidence that many . 
professing to be original witnesses of the Christian mi« 
rades> passed their lives in labonrs^ dangers^ and suffer- 
uigs> voluntarily undergone in attestation of the ac- 
ooonts which they delivered^ and solely in consequence 
of their belief of those accounts; and that they also 
submitted^ from the same motive, to new rules of con- 
duct ; 2d« That there is not satisfactory evidence, that 
persons professing to be original witnesses of other 
miracles, in their nature as certain as these are, have 
ever acted in the same manner in attestation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, and properly in conse- 
quence of their belief in these accounts. 



CHAPTER I. 



Q, What points are necessary to support the first 
proposition? 

A. 1st, That the Founder and his associates acted 
the part imputed to them ; and, 2dly, That they did 
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SO in attestation of the miraculous history of the Scrip- 
tures, and in consequence of their belief in it, 

Q. What probability does the assertion derive from 
the nature of the case ? 

A. Christianity exists, and therefore must have been 
established by some means ; and it is little loss than 
certain, that if the publication of it by the Pounder had 
not been followed up by the industry of liis ijnmediate 
disciples, the attempt must have expired. 

Q. What was probably the kind and degree of iix- 
dustry thus exerted ? 

A. It may be reasonably supposed to be similar to 
that of other missionaries of a new faith ; labonotts 
preaching;^ and a sequestration from the pleasures of 
life. In this manner of living any enjoyment muat ' 
spring from sincerity, as nothing but conviction, ordi- 
narily speakii^, can overcome the love of society, of 
personal ease and freedom. 

Q. As addressed to the Jew^ would not some proof 
arise from the nature of the case ? 

A. Yes ; since it was a system hostile to their 
opinions, their hopes, and their pride. They had ex- 
pected that their country would have been emancipated 
by a long-promised messenger from heavsm When, 
instead of victories and triumphs, they founa a, religion 
that was to raise nations whom they despised, to a level 
ywith. themselves^ its doctrines were aquaUy harsh and 
. ^ novel. 
/ Q. Was Christianity in any other respepts ungrate- 

/ ful to Jewish habits and principles ? 



A. Yes ; the Chrlatian achecae denied the efficu^ of 
the Deremonial la\r, end witlicnit fomiHlIy repeaHi^ the 
Ijevitical code, lowered its estimation. The new sect 
preached Ahh, well-r^nliited atfections, and inward 
pvritf , instead of ritual (eal and frunctuality. 

Q. Wbat inflerenoe do yon draw from the omciixion 
«f Christ by the rnling party at Jerugalem, which ia a 
bet that will nvt be disputed i 

A. That tiie ofiee of those who preached hia religion 
«nmld be pcriloiu, mnoe they tnmt neMmaJily rejnwwh 
tflMb mien with an nnjnst and cruel exeondon. 

Q. I« it probable that the Romui g«v«naaent of 
/ndea wmild have interfered with r^atd to the new 
TsligieB i 

A. PmbaUy not, Ar if kA to itaelf, it wanld have 
considersd it aa a Jewuh sect, but as Chritt had beta, 
tontM aa a kii^ thia cironmstance might be miare* 
preaented to the Romans; as at the exominatlaa of 
Christ by Pontioa Pilate. The Christiaa preachers 
ikat had to omitcnd with pr«^dioe baded by power, 
and being entire^ destitute of forci?, aiitliority, or prij- 
tsMioB, BHHt have kaaardcd their personal ease and 
Safety. 

Q. Wbat might Ouistiaas expect from the Ik'athcu 
public? 

A. As the religion, if it prcvaikd, muEt have orer- 
thrawn thtir mythology entirely, since it admitted no 
oompromiae, ao bold «m attempt could nut hair been 
made with impunity. 

Q. Farticnlarise wmie Fnteons for thii conclusion ? 
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A. Ist^ Because it was not like the introduction of 
8 new Deity^ without questioning the reality of others; 
and from the facility with which such an addition was 
frequently accomplished^ nothing can be argued as to 
the toleration of a system which swept away aU others; 
2d> It was not like philosophers' doubts of the popular 
creed, in their schools or their books ; for they did not 
enjoin their followers to withdraw £rom'the worship 
c^ the temples, nor attempt to make proselytes, both 
which the Christians did; 3d, The danger of Christians 
was not merely from judicial acts or public edicts, but 
from p<^ular violence ; and although it might be some 
time before the Roman government might take up this 
afiair and denounce a persecution, the traducers of 
Paganism might fear and suffer from the licence of the 
populace, and the neglect or rashness of m£^strates. 
. A. Were the Christians likely to find protection 
from the general disbelief of the popular theology which 
prevailed among intelligent Heathens ? 

A. No ; because a change of religion is not likely to 
be patronised by Infidels, since they are ready to con- 
form to any thing, and are foremost to procure con- 
formity in others. 

Q. Can you give any instances showing how little 
the wisest of that age understood the true principles of 
toleration ? 

A. Yes; Pliny the younger judicially declares, ''that 
those who persisted in Christianity, he ordered to be 
led to punishment, not doubting that, whatever they 
confessed, obstinacy ought to be punished." Trajan 
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alflo oommanded that those brought before hiih (Pliny) 
should be punished. 

Q. How is this accounted for ? 

A. By considering that the ancients regarded reb'gion 
as incorporated with the state^ and as the offices of the 
priesthood were often held by statesmen and warriors^ 
they resented every affront put upon their rdigion as 
an opposition to government. 

Q. Can you give any other reasons ? 

A. The long establishment of the worship^ its pomp- 
ous and magnificent ceremonies, and its intimate con- 
nexion with every circumstance of public or private life. 

Q. How would the Christian religion probably be 
received in the Roman world, where Gibbon says, the 
modes of worship were considered by the people as all 
equally true, by the philosopher as all equally false, 
and by the magistrate as all equally useful ? • 

A. It would receive no protection from the people, 
whose public religion it would entirely subvert, none 
from the philosopher, who would regard it as a fidse 
and troublesome innovation, none from the magistrate, 
satisfied with the utility of the existing mode. 

Q. Doesanyother strong proof arise from th^ nature 
of the case? 

A. Yes ; the original teachers of Christianity adopt- 
ed, in consequence of it, a new and singular course oi 
life. This we may be allowed to presume, becoose all 
new teachers of religions do it ; and as we know how 
pure its prece p ts are, this inference is of great im- 
pQitanoe, since such a thorough change of habits of life 
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is moat difficult, eepeciall^ when agsdnst oatural incli- 
nation^ and with the loss of usual indulgences. 

Q. What inference^ then^ could we draw with no 
more infonnation than that of the existence of the re- 
ligion^ of the general st<»y^ and that no act of power 
was concerned in its first success ? 

A' It might be inferred^ that the Author of the re^ 
ligion^ and his immediate disciples^ in publishing it, 
underwent the labours which new missionaries are ob- 
^rved to undergo; that the attempt was dangerous^ 
that they must have been in constant fear of their lives, 
that they would be opposed by opinion and prejudices, 
and that their lives, visibly at least, must correspond 
with tkeir teaching, and being n^w> must require con- 
stant self'-deniaL 



CHAPTER II. 

Q* Havino thus oodsidered what was likely to 
happen, will you proceed to inquire how the trans- 
«ation is represented in the accounts that have come 
down to us ? 

A. The Heathen writers who had ^ned some ob- 
jscure notion of Christiamiy, mention it incidentally; 
and jRinoag these a quotfttioa &Qm Tacitus, when 
speaking of the fire at Home in the time of Nerct, 
deserves particular attention* In this, the torments 
«f due Christians are specified, the crime of burning 
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tlie dty bavuig been all^^ against them by tlie em- 
peror. 

Q. What conclusions can be formed from the ac- 
count of Tacitus f 

A. It proves three things. Ist. That the Pounder 
of the religion was put to death : 2dlj. That, in the 
country wbrav he was executed, the religion, after a 
abort checkj brokt! out again and spread : 3dly. That 
it so spread, that within 34 years from the author's 
death, a very great number (ingens mtiUiludoJ of them 
were found at Rome. It is concluded from these, 
that the wiginal teachers could not have been idle, and 
that the work must have been perilous. 

Q. What otiier Heathen writers refer to the sub- 
ject? 

A- Suetonius, who calls Christianity,'ju;;fr£{i7ionot-i 
el maUjictt ; Juvenal, who mentions the dreadful punish- 
ment of the Christians ; Pliny, who addressed a letter 
to Tr^an on the subject of punishing them ; Martial, 
whose allusion shews that the executions of the Chris- 
tians were martyrdoms ; Epictetus, who imputes their 
iMUBtancy to madness ; and M. Aurelius, who ascribes 
it to obstinacy. 



CHAPTER III. 

Q. Uov i> the distant and general view of Che 
tisnity which the Heathen writers afford, to hr. > 
plained? 
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A. Because none is so likely to give a detail of 
Christianity as a Christian^ we therefore seek for the 

interior of the transaction in our own books. 

» 

Q. What do these books comprise ? 

A. Four histories of Christy and a narrative from his 
deaths of the propagation of the religion^ for a space of 
thirty years ; also a collection of letters by agents in the 
business and upon the subject; and these writings 
attest the point contended for ; viz. the sufferings of the 
witnesses of the history, in every variety of form. 

Q. Why is this variety of^form remarked? 

A. Because in examining ancient records, it is of 
the greatest importance to attend to casual and un- 
designed arguments, which are least of all capable of 
firaud or misrepresentation. 

Q. Suggest some conclusions of this sort, before 
you proceed to direct testimony ? 

A. Oi^r books state that the Founder of Christianity, 
in consequence of his undertaking, was put to death at 
Jerusalem ; Tacitus confirms this. The religion, not- 
withstanding, was preached there ; and spread over the 
Roman empire — also confirmed by Tacitus, who says, 
that it spread to Rome, and had there great multitudes 
of converts, all within thirty years after its commence- 
ment. 

Q. What inference do these hcts afford in behalf of 
our proposition ? 

A. That with this example, the disciples could not 
have been without a full sense of the peril of their 
enterprise. 
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Q. Do the liistories agree in representing Christ as 
£oretelliiig the persecution of his followers ? 

A. Yes. Nnmeroas quotations from each of the 
Evangelists prove it*. 

Q. What are we entitled to argue from these pas- 
sages? 

A. Either that Christ so spoke and the event cor- 
responded, or that the Evangelists so represented him 
to predict, because existing events were so. 

Q. Can no other conclusion be formed ? 

A. Two others, but highly incredible; viz. that 
Christ filled his followers with fears, without reason or 
authority, or that, although Christ had never foretold 
such things, and the event would have contradicted 
him if he had, historians who lived when the event was 
known, falsely ascribed such predictions to him. 

Q. Do not these books abound with exhortations to 
patience, and with consolatory topics ? 

A. Yes. They are found repeatedly in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, St. James, and St. Petert. 

Q. What could these texts mean if the state of the 
times did not require patience, constancy, and resolu- 
tion? 

A. Nothing ; since it cannot be pretended that these 
exhortations were put in, that after^ages might suppose 
that Christians had suffered what they really did not 
undergo* As the books certainly did appear in the age 
to which they lay daim, this cannot be supposed for a 
rnoment. 

• See pu 65 ;8to. edit • vols. f ^^^ PP- &7, 50, 59, 60. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Q. State the account of the treatment of the re- 
b'gion^ and the exertions of its first preachers^ as given 
in our Scrij)tures. 

A. This account is not given in a professed history 
of persecutions^ but dispersedly and occasionally in a 
mixed general history. It relates the ministry and 
death of the Founder; upon which, agreeably to his 
instructions, his disciples met, and began to preach the 
religion at Jerusalem, asserting that he was the Messiah, 
appointed by God to be the future judge of mankind, 
and that all anxious for future happiness "must believe 
in him, and be baptized in his name. It also states that 
many accepted this proposal, which drew the attention 
of the Jewish government, who threatened the teachers 
with punishment, and on their disregarding those threats 
they were punished, notwithstanding which they still 
persisted in publishing the doctrines. 

Q. Does it appear why the Jewish rulers did not 
proceed to greater extremities ? 

A. Hitherto it seems the Christian preachers had the 
common people on their side. But this was only for a 
short time ; their enemies soon induced the people to 
join in stoning a very active preacher of Christianity, 
by representing that the system was intended to degrade 
their lawgiver and dishonour the temple. 

Q. What followed this execution } 

A. A general persecution, which raged with such 
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fury, as to drive auMt ^i the new oonvcrto from Jem- 
salem except the twelve Apostles. 

Q. What event of importance to the religion now 
tOQkpLM»? 

A. The conversion of a young man (Saol) distin- 
guished by his hostility to Christianity ; and who thus 
incurred the double enmity of his former party. 

Q. How is the cessation of persecution aSoot this 
time explained ? 

A. It arose^ probably, from some public danger which 
engrossed the general attention, but the direct reason 
18 not mentioned*' 

Q. When did this interval of repose occur, and. how 
was it employed by the disciples ? 

A. At most seven or eight, perhaps only three or 
£our yean, after Christ's death. They did not relax 
their activity, but preached at Phoenice, Cyprus, and 
Antioch, returning from their excursions to Jerusalem^ 
as the centre of their mission. 

Q. By whom, and how was this tranquillity dis« 
turbed? 

A. By Herod Agrippa, who beheaded one Apostle 
and seised another in order to put him to death; who, 
however^ was miraculously liberated. 

Q. Are theae events related in general tonus only ? ' 

A. No ; with the utmost particularity of person^ 
places, and circumstaaces, and without any discoirerable 
propensity in the historian to magnify the fortitude or 
the sttfieriags of the party. When they displayed fear, 
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it is mentioned^ and when mild treatment was Aewn, 
he notices it. 

Q. What inference may reasonably be formed from 
this ? 

A. It may be concluded^ that when he states heavier 
persecutions and actual martyrdoms^ that he states them 
because they are true, and not from wishing to exagge- 
rate the sulBTerings of the Christies. 

Q. How does the history proceed ? 

A. Leaving the original associates of Christ, it pro- 
ceeds with the history of that eminent teacher, Paul, 
who, in conjunction with another, an adherent of the 
Apostles, spread the Gospel in Asia Minor, whence, ' 
having encountered various perils, they returned to 
Jerusalem. 

Q. pid this deter the Apostle from prosecuting his 
ministry? 

A. No. He extended his travels, which had been 
confined to Asia, in his second journey, to Greece. 
At Philippi he was judicially punished; but, not de- 
terred by this, he proceeded to Thessalonica, Athens, 
and Corinth. In all these cities he experienced per- 
secution, but after having returned to Jerusalem, and 
again traversed the northern provinces of Asia Minor, 
he repaired once more to Greece, which he left to be 
present at the feast of Pentecost. 

Q. What followed his return to Jerusalem ? 

A. Mare violent and repeated persecutions, wldch 
having driven him to the Roman tribunals, he appealed 
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from theb decision to the judgment of the emperor. 
In his passage to Rome he encountered shipwreck^ and 
the history leaves him in custody in that city. 

Q. What was his conduct there ? 

A. Notwithstanding his long-continued sufferings, 
his imprisonment^ and impending ia/te, he persisted in 
preaching the religion. « 

Q. How is the narrative that relates to St Paul 
corroborated? 

A. By the strongest testimony history can receive, 

that of letters written during the period of the history ; 

^ or if after, referring to the transactions of that period, 

and unintentionally confirming the account, in many 

p^ticalani. 

Q. What coincidences refer to our present puipose? 

A. Those descriptive of Paul's sufferings. The 
whipping at Philippi, the tumult at Thessalonica, the 
insurrection at Ephesus, the expulsion from Antioch 
and Pisidia, the attempt at stoning at loonium^ ,the 
oompletio(n of it at Lystra, are alluded to in various 
epistles. 

Q. What strength of evidence do these afford? 

A. Being drawn from independent sources, they con- 
firm the truth of particular points, and add to the credit 
of the whde narrative, as well aa support the author's 
pirofession of being a contemporary of the person whose 
history he writes. 

Q. Are these statements confirmed by the oompaniant 
and immediate followers of the Apostles ? 

A. Yes, expressly : Clement mentions the sufferings 
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«nd martyrdom ot Peter and Paul ; Hermafi tlie ^fieral 
strfferings of Ckristians ; Polycarp those of the fatli^«, 
Paul^ and the Apostles ; and Ignatius the -contempt <yf 
believers in Christ for death. 
Q. Can yon describe a persecution in those days f 
A. Yes ; from a circular letter from the chnrch of 
Smyrna^ soon after the martyrdom of their Hdiop, 
Pcdycarp^ who had Irred with St. John. The victims 
under the most exquisite torments displayed admirable 
magnanimity^ and tiioagh ^ayed ifvith whipping till the 
frame of their bodies appeared^ and being compelled to 
lie upon sharp spikes^ and undergo divers punishments 
to bring them to deny Christy stOl showed their patience 
and love of their master. 



CHAPTER V. 

Q. What observations are necessary on the history 
of which the last chapter contsdns an abstract } 

A. A few, by way «f applying its testimony to the 
pveposidon for whicb we«ontend« 

Q. How does the iBformatimi gathered from the his- 
tory of one Apostle «xteBd Co the rest ? 

A. Because it shows the nature of the service. 
- Q. Allowing this inference to be fair^ is it borne out 
by the letters belbre To&rred to ? 
. A* Yes; the writer alludes not only to his own 
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fluffenngs, but speaks of the vest Hvf the Apostles as 
eaduniig sixnikc* 

Q. Is not there B direct account of these in ^foniier 
part of the history^ ? 

A. Yes; their iimppaonmciits and |wnnsbiaents, the 
bdwading of one, and the sentence of another to the 
same iate> in Jenisalem> all witiun ten years after the 
Fosmder's death and the oomiaenoenient of the Inst^ 
tutioD. 

Q. Is the miraculous part^ or oorreotness of sing^ 
passages of the narratife yet asserted ? 

A. No: hot if it be'not all a roamnoe, a dream ; if 
Peter and Paul, and the other Apostles nentioned be 
not imaginary^ and their letters all forgeries^ and that 
of names and characters that never existed^ there is evi- 
dence to support the only feet contended for. 

Q. Is it a fEict in itself highly pfobafale ? 

A. Yes ; via. that the original fbllowors of Christ 
exerted great endeavours and underwent great li^Mmrs^ 
dangers^ and sai&iiags^ m conseqaeace of the under- 
taking. 

Q. What«onfinns the general feality of tibe apostolk 
hiatory? 

A* The oonsidaratiisa that irdoesnotnore^an assign 
adeijuafte causes for eiFests which certainly were pio« 
duced ; the exertion of the iosmders and the ftrst pvo^ 
pagators, their treatment, the opposition they encouater- 
ed, their svfieriiigs and dangers, avevriiat might reason- 
ably be expected from the nature of the nndertsking) 
bompared vnA the character of the age and ooimtry. 
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Q. Do tlie records supply evidence that (as is highly 
probable) the primitive Christians assumed, on conver- 
sion^ a new and peculiar course of private life? 

A. Yes ; we hear of their continuing in prayer, of 
their strict injunctions to their converts to refrain from 
things not then deemed criminal ; we know the purity 
and benevolence of their maxims, and if they were in 
any d^ee regarded, they must produce a £rame of 
mind and system of conduct different from their former 
life and the conduct of others. 
- Q. Do the letters mention this change ? 

A.. Yes; the teachers perpetually refer in them to 
the distinction of manners resulting from the new cha* 
racter. 

Q. Mention some of the phrases employed on this 
occasion by St. Paul. 

A. The moral condition of Christians is described by 
him as '^newness of life/' being '^freed from sin/' being 
" dead to sin/' '* children of light and of the day.'* 

Q. What is the nature and sera of Pliny's testimony? 

A. It occ\irs fifty years after that of St. Paul. 
Having observed that the Christians met on a stated 
day and sang hymns to Christy as a God, he says, they 
bound themselves by an oath that they would not be 
guilty of theft, robbery, or adultery, of fiedsifying their 
word, or of denying a pledge. 

Q. What does this testimony prove ? 

A. That a stricter morality than ordinary prevailed 
among Christians. 

Q. Does it apply exclusively to that period ? 
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A. No; it may fairly be carried back to the Apostles' 
age, for it is not probable that the htoers of Christ 
were more relaxed than their successors of Pliny's time. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Q. What are the eight considerations now to be ex- 
amined? 

A. lBt> The prevalence of the religion at this hour. 
2d> The only credible account of its origin. Sd, The 
opposition to the Founder and his associates. 4th^ His 
fate attested by Heathen and Christian writers. 5th> 
The testimony of the same writers to the sufierings of 
Christians contemporary with« or immediate successors 
to the original settlers of Christianity. 6th> Predictions 
of sufferings of Christians ascribed to Christy proving 
them either delivered and fulfilled^ or attributed to him 
because events had so occurred. 7th> Letters by some 
principals in the business^ referring to labours and dan- 
gers of them and their companions. 8thj A history^ 
relating persecutions corresponding to what former 
reasons lead us to expect, corresponding also with the 
letters. 

Q. What is the inference from these considerations^ 
which are the substance of the preceding chapters ? 

A. That a nnmber of persons then appeared, who, 
ftr the sake of prapagating their beb'ef of an extraordi« 
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uBif storyj mouned gmt daagen, exerted great indhs- 
try> and in oonseqaence of their belief^ real or pretended, 
entered upon a new and gingnlar course of life* 

Q. How is it inferred that this story was miracu- 
I0US9 or that they pretended to some kind of miractdous 
evidence ? 

A. Because they had nothing else to stand u][k>n. 
That Jesus was the Messiah eould only be asserted 
from supernatural tokens attributed to him. He had 
no victories^ no great efforts of geniuSj no disooYeries to 
produce. A Gralilean peasant^ who had wrought no d»- 
llverancef or the Jews, was declared to be their Messiah^ 
and this claim, without supernatural proofs, could not 
be attempted or supported. 

Q. Would every controversy on the subject prensup-^ 
pose these ? 

A. Yes ; for without them there would have heest no 
place for discussion at alL The debate^ whether pro- 
phecies were applicable to Jesus, would proceed without 
constantly recurring to his miracles, because it set out 
' with supposing these ; for^ unless there were some die., 
tinction of person, and supernatural proof, the argument 
from the old Scriptures would not have ensued. 

Q. Would the circumstance of a young man deliver- 
ing lectures in morality have excited a suspicion among 
the Jews, whether he was the object of their magnificent 

prophecies ? 

A, Certainly not ; when they had the whole ease be* 
fore them, and saw the evidence closed by the death 
which rewarded his officiousness. 



Q. Would not the effect of the Messiah's ooDung 
upon Jews and GentUea, and upon their lelation to each 
other^ occupy the attention of the early votaries of the 
religion? 

A* 'Yes ; but direct mention of niiracles would not 
be probable^ whether the disquisitions were in the form 
of letters, speeches, or set treatises, although miraculeus 
evidence were still at the bottom of the argument. In 
the primary question they had to rely upon miraculous 
pretensiona alone. 

Q. Does the claim to miraculous powers made by 
suooseding Christians, support the miraculous nature of 
the original story ? 

A. Yes ; for if the accounts of them be true, it was 
a continuation of the same powers; if* £alse, it was an 
imitation of what had been reported to have been pre- 
viously done, and this is consistent with the usual course 
of huBsaa affairs. 

Q. Is a contrary supposition improbable ? 

A. Yes ; that miracles should be pretended to by the 
followers of the first teachers, when none were pretend- 
ed to by the teachers themselves, or attributed to their 
master. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Q. What great question arises from having proved 
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that the first Christians thus laboured and suffered for 
an extraordinary or miraculous story of some kind ? 

A. Whether the account of our Scriptures be the 
story for which these men thus suffered and actled. In 
effect^ no other^ than whether the story which Christians 
have now> be that which they had then. • 

Q. Is there any trace of any other story ? 

A. No I there is not a document either contemporary 
with the commencement of Christianity^ or extant with- 
in many ages after^ which assigns any history sub* 
stantially different/ 

Q. How do the notices of heathen writers bear up«m 

it? 

A. As fiir as they go, they go along with us. They 
mention the origin of Christianity with Jesus ; his cru- 
cifixion; the propagation of the religion to distant 
countries ; the manners of the Christians ; their divine 
worship of Christ; their sufferings and contempt of 
death. 

Q. Are these accounts consistent with the character 
of the writers? 

A. Yes ; they viewed the subject at a great distance, 
and were uninterested about it. Yet there is no con- 
tradiction, but; a confirmation of it in general points. 

Q. Can the same observation be made with regard to 
the Jewish writers of that, and the adjoining period ? 

A. Yes ; if any omissions cannot be easily explained, 
still they advance no other history than ours. 

Q. What &cts are corroborated by Josephus ? 
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A. The preaching and baptism of John^ and his exe- 
cution by Herod. 

Q. What is inferred from the disputed passage in 
Josephus, with regard to Christ ? 

A. If genuine^ he goes the whole length of our his- 
tory ; if not> he goes only a little way with us^ but it 
may be inferred^ that the passage is either genuine^ or 
the author's silence is designed. 

Q. State the reasons for the latter conclusion. 

A. If we lay aside our own books^ when Tacitus (not 
twenty^ perhaps not ten years after Josephus)> Su^to- 
nius^ and Pliny^ all mention the extensive propagation 
of the religion^ we cannot suppose that the transaction 
wais too obscure to engage Josephus's attention. 

Q. Can you mention any similar occurrence in Jo- 
sephus and any'other historian ? 

A. Josephus passes over the banishment of the Jews 
by Claudius ; and Eusebius^ in the life of Constantine, 
omits entirely the death' of his son Crispus. 

Q. Do the Christian writers' from its first age to the 
present, proceed upon the general story of our Scrip- 
tures? 

A. Yes ; the main £u^ «re alike in all. This will 
be of great fovee when it is known that we can trace 
bade a series of writers to the age of the Apostles^ and 
deduce it in unbroken continuation to the present. 

Q. What do the letters of the jostles incidentally 

A. Christ's descent and family , th^ principal events 
of his life, the appointment of the Eucharikt, his 
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agooyi deaths an4 burial^ his resurrectioa and ascen- 
sion ; the miracles of the first disciples^ the propagaticni 
of the religion, the miraculous conversion of Paui^ and 
finally^ " that miracles were the signs of an Apostle/' 

Q. What other testimonies of an early date can you 
adduce? 

A. The epistle bearing the name of Barnabas^ an 
epistle of Clement, a hearer of St. Paul ; an epistle of 
Polycarp, the repoaining works of Ignatius, those of his 
contemporary Quadratusj and of Justin Martyr, thirty 
years affcer ; which severally mention the acts of Christ 
and the Apostles, their miracles and doctrines, the cru- 
cifixion of Christ, and the sufferings of his disciples. - 

Q. Could these citations be carried lower ? 

A. Yes ; but it is not necessary, because the histCMy 
after this time occurs in Christian writings, as familiarly 
as in modern sermons. 

Q. Is this true of other ancient Christian writings^ 
besides those of acknowledged authority ? 

A. It is ; although some may appear to be undeserv- 
ing of credit, or never to have obtained -any. Among 
their fables they preserve the material parts, and are 
therefore evidence that these were acknowledged points. 
It. may also be asserted, that in places where such >vould 
most probably be found, no relicks appear of any story 
substantially different. 

Q. It is not probable, then, that tiie original story 
should have died away, and another gained the exclu^ 
sive belief of the disciples of Christianity ? 

A. No ; such an event is beyond any example of the 
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oomipticm even of oral traditkm> aad is still less oonflist-' 
ent with the expenence of history ; especially^ as no 
such change as the substitutMNi of another story took 
place in any future period of the Christian en. 

Q. Did the religious rites and usages of eariy, Christ 
tians accord with the narrative now in our hands f 

A. Strictly ; their religious assemblies on a stated 
day of the week^ and the celebratioii of the Eudiarist, 
are in accordance with the commaDds and institutions 
recorded in our books^ and were observed by Christians 
of many different nations and lai^uagesb 

Q. Is there not room for insinuating,' that they were 
studiously accommodated to the usages of the times in 
which they were written ? 

A. No ; the Scripture accounts^ especially of the 
Eucharist^ are too shortj not to say obscure^ and in this 
view deficient, to permit any such suspickm. 

Q. Name one of the proofs that the story we have 
now is the same in substance that the Christians had 
then. 

A. The story was public at the time, and the Chris- 
tiMis poisessed the substance and chief parts of it, as 
we gather from the Gospels themselves. 

Q. Were the Gospels the original cause of the Chris- 
tian history being believed ? 

A* No ; thty were themselves among the conse- 
quences of that belief, as is expressly asserted by St. 
Luke in his important preface, which testifies that the 
history which he was about to write, was bdieved by 
Christians upon the authority of eye witnesses, and that 
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his object was^ to ^x the c^tainty of things before 
heard of by the reader. 
Q. How does the same point appear in St. John h 
A. Because there are some principal fieicts to which 
he only refers, but does not relate ; the ascension in 
particular. St. Matthew has also omitted it,* and the 
same solution explains both ; viz. that they wrote with 
the supposition of the notoriety of the event. 

Q. Does St. John afford any other instances of this 
sense of notoriety of f&cts referred to ? 

A. Yes ; his reference to the testimony and imprison- 
ment of John the Baptist, the description of Andrew 
as Peter's brother, and the remark on the misconstruc- 
tion of Christ's discourse with the beloved disciple, 
prove that the characters and discourse were already 
public. ' 

Q. Recapitulate the four drcumstanoes which are 
sufficient to prove the general truth of the story. 

A. Its recognition by a series of succeeding writers ; 
the total absence of any substantially difierent account ; 
the early prevalence of rites and usages resulting from 
our accounts ; and those accounts bearing, in their con- 
8truction> proofs of fieicts known and believed^ at the 
time. 

Q. What is meant by the phrase^ in general ? 
A. That the texture and principal facts are the 
same. For instance, the resurrection is assumed, as- 
serted, or referred to, in every Christian writing which 
•has come down to us. 

Q. What should we have to offer if our evid^ioe 
stopped here ? 
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A. A strong case ; tus. that in tlie reign of Tiberius 
Clesar^ some persons attempted to establish a new reli- 
gion^ with great labour^ danger^ and sufferings^ all for a 
miraculous story^ which they published every where ; 
and that the resurrection of a dead man, whom in life 
they had followed^ was a constant part of the story. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Q. The identity of the story which we have, with 
that of the Apostles^ being proved^ does it follow that 
the detail of the New Testament is entitled to credit? 

A. That will necessarily depend on our knowledge of 
the books> and their authors. 

Q. Was the situation of the authors to whom the 
Gatpels are^ ascribed, such as, that, if one be genuine, 
it is sufficient ? 

A. Yes ; the first was an original emissary of the 
veligioii : the second, an inhabitant of Jerusalem at the 
time, • host of the Apostles, and an attendant upon one 
of the most eminent ; the third, a fellow traveller of the 
most active of -the teachers, and frequently in the so« 
dety of the Apostles'; and the fourth, one of these 
Apostles. 

Q. As Matthew and JiAm were eye and ear wit- 
nesses of the fiicts and discourses, must the narratives 
under their names be true ? 
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A. At &v as human reooUection ia uaually to be de- 
pended upon ; t, e. in snbatanee^ or they mtiat beinlfiil 
falsehoods. If the latter, they sacrificed their ease and 
safety for a purpose mo^ inconsistent widi dishonesty^ 
since they were villains to teadi virtue, and martyr^ 
without honour or advantage. 

Q. What credit is due to the Gospels under the 
names of Mark and Luke ? 

A. The next to that due to eye witnesses, since they 
are the narratives of contemporary writers, who mixed 
with those who had been present at the transactions. 
Very few historians are so nearly connected with their 
suliject or possessed such means of authentic inftrm- 
fltion. 

Q. Does not their situation apply to the truths of 
the recorded £u;ts ? 

A. Yes : but at present the testimony goes to a 
point short of this, viz. that the £icts in the Gospels, ' 
whether true or fidse, are the fiicts, and the sort of 
facts, alleged by the original preachers. 

Q. How stands the proof of this point ? 

A. A set of men went about the world puHishing a 
miraculous story, incurring labours and dangers in its 
attestation ; accounts of this story are fumidlied by two 
of their own number, by one most probably residing 
then at Jerusalem, and by another lyho accompanied 
the most laborious of the missionaries. 

Q. Is this the kind of proof we should have reqoired 
for the story if we were not in possession of it ? 

A. Precisely : and this will make us feel the value 
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t»f it more sendlbly. If oar books be genuine^ we have 
the veiy species of information oar imagination \rould 
have carved out fyt us^ had it been "wanting. 

Q. Shew that if (me Qngpei be genuine^ its direct 
historical testimony cannot be rejected. 

A. If Matthew's^ we have a narrative of one of the 
nomber^ to judge of the miracles attributed by the 
Apostles to Christ, if not, and John's be, the argument 
is equally strong. If neither, yet if Luke's be written 
by any person in the situation in which he professes to 
have been, or if that of ^ Mark was really his, at least 
tre possess one writer not only contemporary with the 
Apostles, but a companion of their ministry. 

Q. When is this authority sufficient ? 

A. When the question is simply, what it was which 
the Apostles advanced. 

^ Q. Is there not a risk of error in assigning the au- 
thors of our books ? 

A. There may be, but then we are entitled to the 
advantage of so many separate probabilities. The New 
Testament contains a number of distinct writings, any 
mie of which is almost enough to establish the truth 
€f the rdigioa ; and four distinct histories, any one of 
iriiich is perfectly sufficient. 

Q. How would the copying of each other's works, by 
the Evangelisis, affisct the questi<A ? 

A. If they had done so, though it might diminish 
their character as testimonies strictly independent, it 
would diminish little their separate authority or mutual 
conCrmation. 
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Q. Illustrate this by some examples. 
A. If the most disadvantageous supposition be al-« 
lowed ; if Mark composed his history from Matthew 
and Luke^ if these histories were not in fetct by them^ 
yet^ if Mark^ a contemporary and companion of the 
Apostles^ made this compilation^ it foUows, that the 
history was then in great esteem and credit. If> agaiii» 
the Gospel of Mark be called an epitome of Matthew; 
if a person in the situation of Mark made it> it is the 
strongest possible attestation to the diaracter of the 
original. 

Q. How are the parallelisms between Matthew and 
Luke explained? 

A. By supposing either that Luke consulted Mat- 
thew's history^ or> what is not incredible^ that brief 
memoirs of it had beexji written at the time^ which both 
admitted into their account. 

Q. Is not either supposition consistent with the 
professed formation of Luke's narrative? 

A. Certainly ; he professes not to be an eye witness^ 
but to have investigated the original of every account* 
Whatever supposition^ therefore^ be made coooeming 
the other Gospels^ if St. Luke's be genuine, we have in 
it credible evidence to the point. ' 

Q. What is the nature of St. John's Gospel ?. 

A. It is allowed on all hands to be an independent 
testimony, strictly and properly so called. 

Q. Should not the aggregate authority of the written' 
evidences of Christianity be next considered ? 

A. Yes ; and this our habitual mode -of reading the 
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Scriptares Bometimes causes na to overlook. If we had 
been aecustomed to lead either of the €k)spels alone^ 
- aad fbond for the iirst time in any of the others^ the 
same facts recorded^ oar minds would be strongly im- 
pressed by this fresh evidence. 

Q. Would the existence of four separate histories 
ooafirm our belief? 

A. When we observed the same hcts to. stand in 
all^ we should conclude that those factSj at leasts were 
fixed in credit and publicity. 

Q. How should we be impressed by the subsequent 
discovery of a continuation of the history^ and of a 
number of letters upon the business^ and always assum- 
ing the original story ? 

A. The reality of the original story 'would in no 
small degree be established by the former^ and in every 
one of the latter we should find a still further support 
to our conclusion. 

Q. Why^ is the weight of this successive confirmation 
in a great measure unperceived ? 

A. Because we have from, our infancy regarded the^ 
New Testament as one book* 

Q. What do the discrepancies in the volume prove ? 

A. If all other proof were wanting— that originally^ 
they were separate> and most of them independent pro- 
ductions. 

Q. Is it probable^ thati in the harassed and unsettled 
life of the Apostles^ they would immediately write his- 
tories for the information of posterity ? 

A. Not while the tranisaction was recent, but emer- 

c3 
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geucies might dimw from some of them oceasional let- 
ters to oonverts, upon die subject of their mittiQiif 

Q. From whence would they learn the expediency 
of sending forth authentic accounts^ of their master ? 

A. From the possible circulation of imperfect naxn^ 
tires, when the extension of the Christian society for- 
bad tBfe personal intercourse of the Apostles with its 
members. 

Q. Would the appearance of authentio accounts fraat 
the Apostles, cause spurious accounts to &11 into dis- 
use? 

A. Yes ; those maintaining their reputation under 
the test of time, inquiry, and contradiction, might be 
expected to make their way into the hands of Chris- 
tians of all countries. 

Q. Do the records in our possession correspond with 
this, the natural progress of the business ? 

A. Strictly ; we have many letters of the kind de- 
scribed, and five histories written by persons acquaint- 
ed, from their situation, with the truth of their narra- 
tive ; and these were treated with the deference which 
such authorities might expect. 

Q. How do you account fop the loss of some ancient 
histories? 

A. Though the magnitude and novelty of the occa- 
sion would cause such to swarm, yet, when better ac- 
counts came forth, they died away ; our histories super- 
seded others. 

Q. Is not the genuineness of the books of the New 
Testament an impprtant point ? 
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A. Undoubtedly ; their evidence is strengthened by 
tmr knowledge of the authors^ and we can produce firm 
grounds of persoasionj that they are by the persons 
whose names they bear. 

Q. Is this point essential f 

A. Not so essential as that the &te of the argument 
depends upon it. . 

Q. If we possessed no other accounts of these books, 
than that they were writteif by early Christians, and 
leoeiTed as authentic histories of their religion by Chris- 
tians whom the Apostles instructed, what would be our 
inftrehoe? 

A. That this reception would be a valid proof that 
these books, whoever were thdr authors, must have ac- 
corded with what the Apostles taught. 

Q. Is the fact of their early existence and reputation 
made out by any ancient testimonies ? 

A. Yes ; by some which do not specify the names' of 
the writers* 

Q. How do some averments in the body of two of 
the Gospels bear upon the question ? 

A. They fix the time and situation of the writers ; 
viz., that one was written by an eye witness of Christ's 
mflferings, and the other by a contemporary of the 
Apostles. 6t. John mentions himself, though not by 
name, as an eye witness, and Luke, in the Acts, de- 
clares himself to have been a contemporary of aU, and 
a companion of one of the original preachers. 
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CHAPTER. IX- 

Q. Wkat does this chapter treat of ? 

A. The authenticity of the Scriptures. 

Q. What preliminary reflections are necessary for the 
close and particular discussion of the subject ? 

A. Sixj of the following nature. 

Q. What is the first ? 
- A. We can produce a great number of ancient 
manuscripts, all anterior to printings some certainly 
- seven or eight hundred years old^ and some probably 
more than one thousand; also^ ancient versions/ both 
proving that the Scriptures were not of modem con- 
trivance. 

Q. What do the number and wide dispersion of those 
manuscripts argue ? 

A. As the number far exceeds those of any other 
book^ it argues that the Scriptures^ aijciently^ were 
more read than other books^ and that in many different 
countries. 

Q. What is the force of Bentley's observation ? 

A. Very considerable. He remarks that the New 
Testament has suffered less from transcribers than the 
works of any profane author of the same antiquity ; Le. 
the world never was so careful in the preservation and 
purity of any other writing. 

Q. What is the argument from the style and lan- 
guage of the New Testament ? 
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A. Thdt it is just such a language as might be ex- 
pected from persons of the age and situation of the 
Apostles^ and no other. 

Q. What is the style ? 

A. Neither that of classic authors^ nor of ancient 

M 

Christian fathers: but Greeks from men of Hebrew 
origin, i. t. abounding with Hebraic and Syriac idioms. 

Q. What does the argument prove ? 

A. At least the antiquity of the books, and that 
they could be composed in no other age but that of the 
Apostles. 

Q. What do you apprehend to be the real cause of 
our doubting the genuineness of these books. 

A. Because they contain accounts of supernatural 
events ; if Matthew and John had related only ordinary 
history, there would have been no doubt. 

Q. Does this reason, which affects- the ^writer's vera- 
city» affect the genuineness of his work > 

A. Very indirectly. The narrations of Bede, though 
wonderful, are not the less attributed to Bede. We ask 
no more fot our books than we give to books somewhat 
similar ; we do not deny the genuineness of the Koran. 

Q. Why should it be concluded, that if forgeries 
were easy among early Christians, we shoidd have had 
many purporting to be £rom Christ himself ? 

A. None would have afforded so great temptation to 
fosgery, for none would have been received with so 
great avidity. 

Q. What attempt is there extant of this sort ? 

A. One only, and that attained so slight a reputation 
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tts not to be even mentioned by any writer of tbe first 
three centuries^ I mean the epistle of Christ to Abgarus^ 
fpund in Eusebius> but in a doubtful passage. 

Q. If the ascription of the Gospels had been arbi- 
trary or conjectural^ would they not have been ascribed 
to more eminent men ? 

A. Yes, with respect to the first three, since little is 
said of Matthew, nothing of Mark, in the Compels, and 
little in the Epistles ; of Luke, mention is only made 
in the Epistles, and that slightly. It may therefore be 
presumed, that these writings are rightly assigned, and 
not from a choice of names. 

Q. Did the agreement of Christian writers and 
churches on this subject, arise from any act of au- 
thority ? 

A. No ; and when the diversity of opinion on other 
points is considered, their concurrence in the canon of 
Scripture is of great weight, and it seems to have 
resulted from private and free inquiry. 

Q. What was the nature of the first interference of 
authority in the question, at the council of Laodicea, 
in 368? 

A. Probably the decree of this council rather de- 
clared, than regulated, the public judgement, pr rather 
the judgement of some neighbouring churches. 

Q. Did this authority probably extend further ? 

A. No ; for we find numerous Christian writers dis- 
cussing the question, as to what books should be re- 
ceived as Scriptures, without reference to the decision 
atLacdicea. 
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Q. What is tlte safaatanoe and strength of an aj^iO' 
ment oonceming the genuineness of ancient writings ? 

A. Undoubtedly ancient testimony. 

Q. When Christian advocates tell us that we have 
the same reason for believing the Gospels to be by the 
Evangelists whose names they bear> as we have for 
believing the Maeid Virgil's^ or the Orations Cicero's^ 
ia not their representation imperfect ? 

A. Yes; in the number^ variety, and early date of 
our testimonies, we far exceed all other ancient books ; 
for one which any Heathen writer can allege, we pro- 
duce many. 

Q. Is it not more requisite in ours, than in theirs, to 
distinguish between them and spurious competitors ? 

A. Certainly, and this circumstance renders an in- 
quiry necessary ; and the method ad<^ted is tto place 
before the reader the propositions which comprise the 
several heads of our testimony. 

Q. What is the number and nature of these alle« 
gations ? 

A. They are eleven in number^ and are capable of 
being established by proof. 

> Sect. I. 

Q. Repeat the first proposition. 

A. The historical books of the New Testament, 
meaning thereby the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, are quoted, or alluded to, by a series of Chris* 
ttan writers, banning with those who were contem- 
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ponury with the ApoBtles> or who immediately followed 
them> and proceeding in close and regnlar suMession 
from their time to the present. 

Q. What is the nature of this proof ? 

A. It is of all others the most tinqnestionable^ least 
liable to fraud> and undiminished by age. Burnet 
having inserted extracts from Clarendon's History in 
his own^ and Quintilian having quoted from Cicero's 
Orations^ will always be proofs that these works were 
regarded by those writers as authentic and genuine' 
productions of the authors assigned. 

Q. What testimonies are brought forward under this 
proposition ? 

A. The Epistles under the name of Barnabas^ quoted 
as his by Clemens Alexandrinus^ A. D. 1 94 ; by Origen^ 
230; by £usebius> 345; and Jerome^ 392^ as an an- 
de&t work in their time^ bearing the name of Barnabas. 

Q. Does it bear the character of the age to which it 
lays daim ? 

A. It purports to have been written soon after the 
siege of Jerusalem^ yid does bear the character of that 
age. 

Q. What is the nature of its testimony ? 

A. It contains quotations from a work which we 
conclude to be St. Matthew's^ as the same expressions 
are found in that Grospel. 

Q. What evidence does the Epistle of Clement^ 
bishop of Rome^ afford ? , 

A. It is addressed to the church of Corinth^ as attested 
by Dionysius^ bishop of that churchy in 170^ about 90 
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years after it was written, and quotes Expressions of 
Christ largely from the Gospels and Epistles. 

Q. As Clement has not used words of quotation^ is 
it not uncertain whether he refers to aily book ? 

A. This may^be said, and that the words of Christ 
which he has inserted, he might have heard from the 
Apostles, or received from oral tradition ; but no such 
inference 6sLn be drawn from the absen(ie of words of 
quotation. 

Q. Prove this by internal evidence. 

A. Clement uses a passage in Romans in the same 
manner, without mark of reference, which from its pe* 
culiarity is manifestly taken from that book ; also some 
singular sentiments in Hebrews are used in the same 
manner, also ih Corinthians 1, which certainly are 
quotations, became Clement mentions expressly that 
he has that Epistle before him. This method of using 
Scripture without reference was also the general usage 
of early Christian writers. 

Q. Suppose it wete taken the other way ; viz. that 
Clement heard these words from the Apostles, or first 
Christian teachers ? 

A. It will prove what will serve almost as well ; viz. 
that the Scriptures contain what the Apostles taught. 

Q. Mention the testimony of Hennas, named by 
Paul at the conclusion of Romans. 

A. A work is attributed to him, and most probably, 
correctly, called the Shepherd of Hennas ; it is of in- 
contestable antiquity, quoted by Irenaeus, 178 ; Clem. 
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Alexandrinus, 194 ; Tertullian, 200 ; Origen, 230. It 
contains tacit allusions to Matthew^ Luke and John 
(without citing the place from whence they are taken) ; 
such as some of the paraUes^ doctrines, and expressions 
of Christ. 

Q. Does the character of weak and iandful, which 
some hare given it^ invalidate its testimony ? 

A. Not for the present purpose; it is the age in 
which it was composed that gives value to its evidence* 

Q. What is the age of the testimony of Ignatius ? 

A. He became bishop of Antioch about 37 years 
after Christ's ascensioii. Passages are quoted £rom him 
by Irenseus, 178; Origen, 230; the occasion of hi» 
Epistles is given by Eusebius and Jerome. 

Q. To what Gospels does he make undoubted al- 
lusions ? 
. A. 1*0 those of Matthew and John. 

Q. What is observable in his manner of quotation ? 

A. That though he mentions Paul^ and quotes in one 
place his Epistle to the Ephesians by name, in other 
places he borrows from the same Epistle without men- 
tioning it, proving the general mode of quotation at the 
time. 

Q. What is the age of Polycarp's "writings ? 

A. The Apostles appointed him bishop of Smyrna, 
and Irenseus, whp had seen him in his youth, testifies 
as to his conduct and doctrines, beinfg conformable to 
the Scriptures. We have one imdoubted Episcle of his 
remaining; 
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Q. Fran whom did he chiefly quote ? 
i A. From Paul; but there are copious allusions to 
MattheWjt^and some ta Luke. 

Q. Can you mention any remarkable instances ? 

A. That &om Matthew which fixes the authority of 
the Lotd'a Prayer^ and its use among primitive Chris- 
timna. There is also a decisive reference to Peter's « 
speech in Acts (c ii« 34). 

Q« What is the date of Papias's testimony ? 

A. He was a hearer of John^ and though his work 
is iMt^ in a passage preserved by Eusebius he expressly 
aacribea the respective GospelB to Matthew and Mark. 

Q. Is this mentioned directly ? 

A. No; he assumes the fact as well known^ and tells 
us from what materials Mark collected his account^ 
viz. from Peter's preaching ; and in what language 
Matthew wrote^ viz. in Hebrew. 

Q. What renders these authors already enumerated 
highly valuable ? 

A* They had all lived and conversed with the Apos« 
tles> and there are none of their works, short as they 
are, but what contain some important testimony to our 
Scriptures. 

Q. How long was Justin Martyr after Papias ? 

A. About 2Q years ; and in his two principal writ-' 
ings are between twenty and thirty distinct and copious 
quotations from the Gospels and Acts, and if each vene 
and expression were counted separately the number 
would be very great. 

Q. What is the nature of the testimony ? 



A. The gufferings and death,* the resurrection and 
birth of Christ are alluded to, and from all Justin's 
works a complete life of .Christ ought be compiled* 

Q. Does not Justin mention something as said or 
done by Christ not related in our Oqspels ? 

A, In two instances only : one a saying not in any 
^ extant work, the other, viz. the appearance of a lu- 
minous object on Jordan at Christ's baptism, is men- 
tioned by him with a distinction from the accounts of 
the Apostles, and with a diminution of authority. 

Q. How does Justin quote ? 

A. Without mentioning the authors, as from books 
perfectly notorious ; but he calls them ^^ MetnoiiB com- 
posed by the Apostles and their Companions/' 

Q. Whose testimony succeeds Justin's ? 
. A. That of HegisippuB, about 30 years after« 

Q. For what is it remarkable ? 

A. Only for this particular: that travelling from 
Palestine to Rome he found that in every city the same 
doctrine is taught which the law, and the prophets, and 
the Lord teacheth. 

Q. What evidence is afforded by the J^arratiVe sent 
from the churches of Lyons and Vienne to Asia, about 
170? 

Ak It relates the sufferings of their martyrs, and 
contains exact reference to Luke and John, and the 
Acts. The testimony is carried to a higher age, as Po* 
thinus, their bishop, was 90 years old, and his early 
life must, consequently, have joined on with the times 
of the Apostles. 
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Q. Hov? does the evidence now proceed? 

A. It opens upon us full and clear with Irenaeus who 
succeeded Pothinus as bishop of Lyons ; and the testi- 
mony which this writer gives to the authority of the 
New Testament and the titles which its books bear^ is 
express, positive, and exclusive. 

Q. What books does he particularize ? 

A. That of Matthew as written in Hebrew, that of 

4 

Mark whom he designates as the disciple and interpreter 
of Peter, that of Luke, " the companion of Paul," and 
that of John, " the disciple of the Lord who leaned oo 
his breast." 

Q. What is inferred from the acknowledgments of 
the oral and written traditions in the days of Irenaeus? 

A. As he states the strength and, uniformity of the 
tradition, we are entitled, from his having also recognized 
the authority of the written records, to conclude that 
they were then conformable to each other. 

Q. Has not Irenaeus a fanciful argument with regard 
to the number of the Gk>spels ? 

A. He endeavours to show that they could be neither 
more nor fewer than four. 

Q. What proof is derived from this ? 

A. That four, and only four, were then publicly read 
and acknowledged. 

Q. Does he also establish the credit of the Acts ? 

A. Most explicitly : he refers to Paul's conversion, 
and mentions this as a proof of the author's exactness. 
He has also collected several texts in which the writer 
of the history is represented as accompanying PauL 
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Q. Are there any allusions in Irenaeus to apocryphal 

writings? 

A. None; and this is a broad line of distinction 
between our sacred books and the pretensions of all 
others. 

Q. What strengthens the testimony of the period we 
have been considering ? 

A. That it is the concurring testimony of writers in 
countries remote £rom one another. Clement lived at 
Rorne^ Ignatius at Antioch^ Polycarp at Smymsk, Justin 
.Martyr in Syria^ Irenieus in France. 

Q. To what books do Athenagoras and Theophilus 
allude ? 

A. The forfner clearly to Matthew and Luke^ the 
latter (6th bishop of Antioch from the Apostles) evi- 
dently to Matthew and John^ probably to Luke. 

Q. What is mentioned of Miltiades and Pantaenus^ 
Christian writers of this age^ whose works are now lost ? 

A. Eusebius records that the works of the former 
were monuments of zeal for the Divine Oracles, and 
Jerome says of the latter, that he was learned, and had 
left many commentaries on the Scriptures. 

Q. What was the age and character of Clemens 
Alexandrinus ? 

A. He followed Irenseus at the distance of 16 years^ 
and \vas the most voluminous of ancient Christian 
writers. 

Q. What does he say of the order of the Gospels ? 

A. That those containing the genealogies were writ- 
ten first, Mark's next, and John's last. This proves 
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that these were the histeries of Chxist then puUicly re- 
ceived and relied on. ' 

Q. Does he not put a marked distinction between 
them and all other histories a* pretended histories of 
Christ? 

A. Yes ; he has these remarkable ivords^ " We have 
not this passage in the four Grospels delivered to us, but 
in that according to the Egyptians.'* 

Q. What does Tertullian testify, whose age joins on 
with that of Clemens Alexandrinus ? 

A. The number of the Gospels, the names of the 
Evangelists, their proper descriptions, a list of the 
churches founded by Peter, Paul, and John ; he also . 
shows the universality of the Gospels, and their anti- 
quity. His evidence is not more than 150 years after 
their publication. 

Q. Does Tertullian quote any Christian writing as 
-of equal authority with the Scriptures ? 

A. None ; and no spurious books at all. This broad 
distinction, and the widely-extended reputation of the 
Gospels and Acts, and the perfect consent of distant 
and independent societies may again be remarked. 

Q. After what interval does the testimony of Origen 
oi Alexandria succeed ? 

A. After 30 years. He mentions the exclusive re- 
ception of the four Gospels and no other Gospels ; he 
attests the authority of the Acts, and states the uni- 
versality of the Scriptures in so many quotations that. 
Dr. Mill says, if we had all Origen's works remaining, 
we should have almost the whole text of the Bible. 
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Q. Does not Origen notice certain Apocryphal Gos* 

pels? 

A. Only in order to censure them^ and always quotes 
them with direct reprobation^ or caution to his readers. 

Q. What is the character of the evidence of Gregory 
of NeociBsarea^ and Dionysius of Alexandria ? 

A. Though full and particular^ it is only a repetition 
of that of Origen> their master. 

Q. When did Cyprian of Carthage follow Origen ? 

A. Twenty years after. He has constant and copious 
citations from Scripture^ quotes the four Gkwpels^ and 
mentions Acts as the Divine Scriptures. 

Q. Particularize the testimony of one* of the many 
writers who followed Cyprian within 40 years ? 

A- Victorin> bishop of Pettaw in Germany, in 290, 
cites expressly the Acts, and comments on the four 
beasts in the Revelation^ fiemcifully showing that they 
are symbols of the four Gospels. 

Q. Why did Amobius and Lactantius (a.d. 300) in 
their arguments on the credibility of Christianity, ab- 
stain from quoting Christian books by name } 

A. One of them gives the reason ; viz. that their ar- 
guments were addressed to the Gentiles ; but the state- 
ments exhibit a summary of Christ's life and miracles, 
as mentioned by the Evangelists. 

Q. With w&at do you close this series of testimo-. 
nieis? 

A. With that of Eusebius (A. D. 345), who composed 
a History of Christianity, from its origin to his own time. 

Q. What is the character of his* evidence ? 



A. It is that of a man much conversant with Chris- 
tian writings during the first 300 years of our sera^ and 
who had read many now lost. 

Q. What particulars may be remarked ? 

A. His notice of the manner. of the Evangelists^ his 
long quotations from each by way of illustration^ his 
treating in form and at large of the occasion of writing 
the Gospels^ and the order in which they were written 
(in which he shows that John's was written last> to 
supply the omissions of the others), and his making no 
use of any spurious Christian writings. 

Q. Why do you dose this branch oi evidence here ? 

A. Because after Eusebius there, is bo room for any 
question on the subject, the works of Christians being 
as full of texts as the discourses of modem divines. 

Section II. 

Q. State the second proposition. 

A. When the Scriptures are quoted, or alluded to,, 
they are quoted with peculiar respect, as books sui ge^ 
neris ; as possessing an authority which belonged to no 
other books, and as conclusive in all questions and con- 
troversies amongst Christians. 

Q. Enumerate some specific testimonie3 besides the 
general strain of reference and quotation which indicates 
this distinction. 

A Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, quotes one oiC the 
Ghispels r John's) as the work of onetnoved by the Holy 
Spirit, and asserts^ that the Oospeb, being inspired. 
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spoke by cfne and tbe' same Spirit of God. A w^ter 
against^ Arteition calls them ik» Divine Soripttines, 
about 158 years after their publication. 

Q. What is the ohaftticter 0£ l^em f^rom l^e piece 
ascribed to Hippolytiis ? 

A. It calls them the Saored Fountain. 

Q. How are they designated by Origen^ Cyprian^ and* 
Novatus^ who were nearly contemporaries? 

A. The first considers them as Divine Scriptures and 
of paramount authority ; the second aS the Fountain^ as 
authoritative divine lessoner; the last calls t^em Divine 
Writings, the Divine Seripl^re, Heavenly Seriptui^s 
which never dt^ceive. Anatolius> bishop of Laodioea, 20 
years after Novatus, refers to .the ^* authority of the 
Divine Scriptures/* 

Q. What testimony do the Arians and their antago- 
nist Athanasius afford ^ 

A. The former, though heretics, and though they 
disregarded " unscripfural expressions " bowed to- the 
authority of the Divine Scriptures as common to them 
and their opponents* The latter calls them th^ FV)Ufl- 
thiu' of SalvadoUi and says, '^ Let no man add to them, 
nor take any thing fhrnithem." 

Q. Enumerate some others, whose expressions con- 
firm the posidon. 

A. Gyril, bishop of Jieifttsalem, who mentions the 
exclusive authority of the " Divine Scriptures-;" Epi- 
phaniniB, who refers to l^e Old and N«w Testament 
against the Arians; Pcebadittd, a- Gallic bii^opi who says, 
that the bishops at the cotmeil- of Nice consuited' the 
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" Sacred Volnme." Basil, bishop of Cappadocia; re« 
eogniced their exclusive authority, and Ephraiid, the 
Syrian, calla it the Sacred Volume of the Gospel. 

Q. Why is Jerome added to these ? 

A. Only for the evidence which he affords of the 
judgement of preceding ages : speaking of writes an- 
cient in the year 400, he says, that they made a dis- 
tinction in books, some (i. e. the Scriptures) they 
quoted as authority, others not, i. e, books Apocryphal, 
or heathen. 

Section III. 

Q. Enumerate some instances in support of the third 
proposition, viz. that ^' The Scriptures were ip very 
early times collected into a distinct volume." 

A. Ignatius, 40 years after the Ascension, speaks of 
the Gospel and of the Apostles in such terms as render 
it very probable, that by the former he meant the Book 
or Volume of the Gospels, by the latter, that of the 
Volume of the Epistles, especially since about 80 years 
after this, we have direct proof from Clem. Alex, that 
" Gospels " and " Apostles " were the names by which 
the writings of the New Testament were usually ex- 
pressed. 

Q. Ts not this use of the word *' Gospel " confirmed 
by a piece of nearly equal antiquity ? 

A. Yes, the relation of the Afartyrdom of Polycarp, 
by the church of Stnvma. 

Q. What 18 the evidence of Eusebius on this point ^ 

d2 
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A. Speaking of Quadratus and others, immediate 
successors of the Apostles^ he says^ '^ They trarelled 
abroad to deliver the Scriptures of the Divine Gospels/* 
and this occurred, fit most, 70 years after they were 
published. 

Q. How are the Scriptures mentioned by Irenseus^ 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Tertullian, his contemporary ? 

A. Irenaeus puts the Evangelic and Apostolic writings 
in connexion with the Law and the Prophets, intending 
by one a code of Christian, the other of Jewish, writ- 
ings. Melito speaks of the Old Testament, thereby in- 
ferring the New ; Clement speaks of the " consent be- 
tween the Law and the Prophets, the Apostles and the 
Gospel"; and TertuUian uses the same division. His 
words are '' Prophets, Gospels, and Apostles, Evangelic 
Instrument, New Testament." 

Q. Whsit is collected from subsequent writers as to 
the Christian Scriptures ^ 

A. In the third century, from ,many, and especially 
from Cyprian, we find that they were divided into two 
volumes, " Gospels, or Scriptures of the Lord," and 
" Apostles, or Epistles of the Apostles." 

Q. What is inferred from Eusebius's showing that 
John was rightly placed ? 

A. That the four Gospels had been collected with 
great consideration exclusively of any other, by those 
called ancients in his time. " 

Q. What from the Dioclesian persecution and the 
care of Constantine ? 
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A. By the former they were burnt, by the latter pre- 
served and adorned, thus proving on both sides the 
importance and value of our New Testament. 

Section IV. 

# 

Q. What is the fourth proposition ? 

A. ** Our present Sacred- Writings were soon dis- 
tinguished by appropriate titles of respect." 

Q. What are the ' expressions of Polycarp on this 
subject ? 

A. He calls them Holy Scriptures, and Oracles of 
the Lord, which proves that in the time of Polycarp, 
who had lived with the Apostles, there were Christian 
writings distinguished by this name. 

Q. Produce other instances. 

A. Justin Martyr cites some of our histories under 
the title of Gospel; Dionysius, about 30 years after, 
speaks of the Scriptures of the Lord; and about the 
same time Irenseus calls them Divine Scriptures, Divine 
Oracles, Scriptures of the Lord ; Theophilus, bishop of 
Antioch, in the same age, quotes Matthew's Gospel as 
the Evangelic voice ; and in the copious works of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, within 15 years after, the Books of 
the New Testament are called Sacred Books, Divinely 
Inspired Scriptures, True Evangelical Canon, &c. 

Q. What evidences do Tertullian, Origen, and Cy- 
prian, afford ? 

A. The first calls the Gospels ''ourDigesta;*' Origen 
calls the Scriptures the Old and New Testament; An- 
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cient and New Scriptures^ Ancient and New (kacles ; 
and Cyprian atyles them Books of the -Spirit^ Oiidne 
Fountains, Fountains of the Divine Fulness. 

Q. What is the character, of the expressions thus 
quoted ? 

A. They are of high and peculiar respect, and all 
occur mthin two centuries fr«m the tirst publieation of 
the books. 

Section V. 

Q. State -the fifth proposition. 

A. Our Scriptures were publicly read and expounded 
in the religious assemblies of the early Christians. 

Q. What is the eera of the earliest evidence on this 
subject ? 

A. A. D. 140j from the apology of Justin Martjrr, 
who states that " the Memoirs 4>f the ApostleSj, or the 
writings of the Prophets" are read in Christian worship. 
In another place> Justin tells us, that these " Memoirs " 
were the Gospels, and from the passage we may infer 
that he describes the general and established usage of 
the church. 

Q. What other evidence do the early Fathers afford ? 

A. TertuUian records the use of the " Sacred Word " 
in Christian assemblies; Eusebius cites bishops con- 
temporary with Origen^ and Origen himself, to the 
same effect. Cyprian states, that he who has shewn 
himself willing to die a martyr should read the Gospel 
of Christ, i. €* publicly ; and Augustine^ near the close 
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f>f like f<mrth«GfAtury> displays tbje be^fit of the jeus- 
t0a\, wluffh jie'jfcc}ai?es to'be imiv^ca^. 

•jQ. 'Was :iiot the EpiaUe .of Clemept re^d in the 
5d«ur^ of Coriii1^> <md >the rSheph0r4 of Herma,6 in 
i«>ine ethers I 

jA« Yefr; bi|t it doos net subtract iuuch from tbe 
jBKgiuveat that'lheae iiarjtlyceoie within it^ since t^ey 
are the gomune writings', of fiipestoUc men- ^her.e is 
iw^etideoee tfaat.eny ether Qospel than the four \!i^hich 
ive.ieeehje^ ww.ever fi4mtted'iorthi&4i«tin(^n* 

43BeTiOK VI. 

•Q. ^Whatislbe^th-propesition? 

.A* Canuneataries were anciently written iipon.the 
.Steriptores; hamooniea £onned out of them ; different 
^Oj^ea Garefblly collated; and .versions made. of them 
«iiLtp diffevent'langnflges. 

Q. rWb«t great proof is there of the value set qpgn 
. these books by tbe ancient- Christians ? 

.A. The industry ibestowed upon them : . and this value 
.(urese.only.iroi^their.gQniiineneBs and truths since there 
wes notihii^.in them^ as eompositions^ to ii^Luce any 
one to have written a note upon^ them. 

Q. What proof arises £K»n this ? 

A. That they were then ccmsidered ancient^ as men 
do not write comments upon publications of tbejr oivn 
.times. 

Q. Addnee some instaaoes in proof of tl^ propo- 
sition* 
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A. Tatian, a follower of Justin Martyr^ compofied 
a Harmony of the Gk)spel8^ which he called Diatessaron ; 
shewing also that there were Ihen four, and only four. 
Pantaenus wrote comments extant in Jerome's time ; 
Clem. Alex, wrote short explications of some books of 
the Old and New Testament ; and Tertullian appeals^ 
from a Latin version then in use, to the original Greek. 

Q. What testimony does Eusebius afford? 

A. In an anonymous author quoted by him, an ap- 
peal is made to the ancient copies of the Scriptures, in 
refutation of some corrupt readings. Eusebiud also 
records the laudable industry of ancient men (t. e. an- 
cient A. D. 300), and of others whose names he could 
not learn, in interpretations of the Divine Scriptures. 

Q. What are the testimonies of the third century? 

A. Those of Julius Africanus, who wrote on Mat- 
thew's and Luke's genealogies ; of Ammonius, who, 
like Tatian, composed a Diatessaron ; of Origen, who 
wrote commentaries on most of the books of the New 
Testament ; of Dionysius, of Alexandria, who compared 
^e accounts of the resurrection ; of Victorin of Pettaw, 
who wrote on Matthew ; of Ludan tf Antioch, and 
Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop, who published editions 
of the New Testament. 

Q. How many commentators on the New Testament, 
whose works or names have come down to us, does the 
fourth centu^ produce ? 

A. Fourteen; amongst whom for the present pur- 
pose it will suffice to mention, Eusebius, who wrote on 
the discrepancies of the Gespels ; Damasus, bishop of 
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Itome^ who mentions the different interpretations of 
the word Hosanna by Greek and Latin commentators ; 
Gregory Nyssen, who compares the accounts of the re- 
surrection ; Ambrose^ bishop of Milan^ who remarks va- 
rious readings of the Latin Testament^ and appeals to the 
Greek ; Jerome^ who published a Latin Testaqient cor- 
rected by Greek copies; and Chrysostom, who published 
homilies on the Gospels and Acts. 

Q. Is there no example of Christian writers of the 
first three centuries^ commenting on any other books 
except the New Testament ? 

" A. One only, that of Clemens Alexandrinus, on a 
book called the Revelation of St. Peter. 

Q. Which is the most valuable ancient version of 
the New Testament ? 

A. One is the Syriac, bearing internal marks of high 
antiquity^ a copy of which^ about 200 years since^ was 
sent by the bishop of Antioch to Europe to be printed. 

Q. What books does it contain ? 

A. All our books^ except the 2nd Epistle of Peter, 
the 2nd and 3rd of John ; which books, however^ have 
been since discovered in 'that language, in some ancient 
MSS. of Europe. 

Q. Does it contain any book besides ours } 

A. None ; and it is worthy of observation that the 
text, though preserved in a remote country, without 
ocnnmunication with ours, differs very little from ours, 
and in nothing that is important. 
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Skotion VII. 

Q. State the seventh propoBition. 

A. Our Scriptures were received by ancient Chns" 
tians of different sects and persuasions^ by many here- 
tics as well as Catholics, and were usually appealed to 
by both sides, in the controversies which arose in those 
days. 

Q. What were the three most ancient topics of con-> 
troversy among Christians ? 

A. The authority of the Jewish constitution^ the 
origin of evil, and the nature of Christ. 

Q. What satis&ctory information is derived from 
these disputes ? 

A. In a vast plurality of instances we perceive all 
sides recurring to the same Scriptures. 

Q. Mention some. 

A. Basilides, about 120, rejected the Jewish institu- 
tions, not as spurious, bat as proceeding from a being 
inferior to the true Grod. About the same time, the 
Valentinians are stated by Irenseus to have argued firom 
the evangelic and apostolic writings concerning angelic 
natures. The Carpocratians perhaps a little later, if 
at aU, reaemUed the Sodnians of the present day, and 
are charged with perverting a passage in Matthew. The 
Sethians, 150; Montanists, 156; Marcosians, 160; 
Hermogenes, 180 ; Praxias, 196 ; Artemon, 200 ; Theo- 
dotus, 200 ; all denominated heretics, received the New 
Testament. 
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Q. Were not many opiniooi of Tatian extcBTagaat'? 

A. Yes; and they were the ongin of a sect. called 
Eoaratites^ yet Tatian composed a hannony of the 
Gospels. 

Q. How does it appear that the heretics, ahoat'200, 
who contended for the mere humanity of Christ, snp-^ 
port the argnment ? 

A. BAcanse they are accused of altering the Scrip- 
tures to favour their opinions. . 

Q. Did not Origen'S'Sentiments ex«ite great contro- 
Yersies? 

A. 'Certiinly ; but both* his advocates and adversaries 
aokaowledged the same Seripture. 

Q. What'wefe-tlK opinions of Paid of Samosata? 

A. He dilated concerning the nature of Christy and 
supported his sentiments by texts of Scripture. 

Q. Were not the doctrines of the Noetians or Sabel- 
lians diametrically opposite to those of Paul of Same* 
sata? 

A. Th^ se^an to have been so, yet Sabellius is ex- 
pressly said to have received all the Scriptures. 

Q. Can you produce any general testimony in ad* 
^tion to these particulars ? 

A. Yes ; that of one of the bishops of the council 
of Carthage, who said, that heretics who perverted the 
Scriptures should be execrated* 

Q. Did the Millenarians, Novatians, and Donatists 
refer to the Scriptures ? 

A. Undoubtedly, as appears from their adversaries \ 
each side endeavouring to support itself by their cam<» 
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men authority. The same may be observed of the 
Arian controversy^ in which each accused the other of 
unscriptural expressions; of the Prisdllianists^ 378; 
and the Pelagians^ 405. 

Q. Is not the testimony of Chrysostom^ 400^ a posi-* 
tive affirmation of the proposition ? 

A. So much soj that it may form a proper conclusion 
to the argument ; he observes^ that heretics i^ceive the 
Gospels either entire or in part. 

Q. Would not the words " entire^ or in part/' affect 
the miraculous origin of the religion ? 

A. Not in the smallest degree; e. g. Cerinthus is 
stated not to havQ received the Gospel of Matthew en- 
tire ; but it is agreed that he acknowledges the descent 
of the Holy Ghost at tfie baptism of Jesus^ and hisn^i- 
racles^ and appearance after death; so that he retained 
the essential parts of the history. 

Q. Who was the most extraordinary of all the ancient 
heretics ? 

A. Marcion^ 130. He rejected the Old Testament 
as proceeding from an inferior Deity^ and erased from 
the New every passage that recognized the Jewish 
Scriptures. He said, that Matthew, Hebrews, the 
Epistles of Peter ajid James, and the Old Testament, 
generally, were writings, not for Christians, but Jews, 
but there is no reason to believe that he charged 
Catholic Christians with forging these books. 

Q. How does Lardner sum up this head of evidence ? 

A. Thus, Noetus, Paul of Samosata, Sabeilius, Mar- 
ceAus, Photinus, the Novatians, Donatists, Manicheans, 
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PriscillianistSi besides Artemon^ the Andkns^ the 
Arian8> and others^ received most of or all the books of 
Catholic Christians^ and^ like them^ reelected them^ as 
Mrritten by the Apostles, their disciples, or companions. 

Section VIIL 

Q. State the eighth proposition. 

A. The four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, thir- 
teen Epistles of Saint Paul, the f^st Epistle of John, 
and the First of Peter, were received without doubt by 
those who doubted concerning the other bopks which 
are included in our present eanon. 

Q. What does this proposition shew, if made out ? 

A. That the authenticity of the Scriptures was a 
subject of inquiry and consideration among Christians ; 
and that where there was cause for doubt, they did 
doubt. 

Q. What books were acknowledged by Caius, who 
lived about 200 ? 

A. Jerome records of him, that reckoning 14 Epis- 
tles of Paul, he rejects the 15th, viz. that to the He- 
brews ; and then, adds Jerome, '^ with the Romans to 
this day it is not looked upon to be Paul's." 

Q. What books does Origen acknowledge ? 

A. He speaks of Hebrews as doubtful whether writ- 
ten by Paul or not ; he says Peter has left one acknow- 
ledged, and that it should be granted that he wrote a 
second ; he speaks of one Epistle of John as acknow- 
ledged genuine, and that the same should be granted of 
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a Snd mi 3rd> though some dotibt it. Of the four 
Gospels^ he records that they are universally reeved 
without dispute. 

Q. CoDceming what book did Dionysius of Alex- 
andria doubts A. D. 247 ^ 

A, Concerning Revelation, but he uses the four Gros- 
pels without the smallest doubt of their authority. 

Q. Mention two remarkable paaw^es in £asebius> 
on this subject. 

A. The first alludes-to the " uncontiBdieted writmgs 
of John/' among which he redkons the Gospel by him^ 
** as adcnowledged of all." 

Q. What is the second ? 

A. It enumerates the Beriptitres universally' acknow- 
ledged, among which are the four Gospels, the Acts, 
the £pistles of Paul, the 1st Epistle of John, and tibe 
Epistle of Peter. 

Q. How does he speak of our other books ? ' 

A. He places the Revelation after the above, and 
alludes to different opinions about it. The Epistle of 
James, that of Jude, the 2nd of Peter,, and the 2nd 
and 3rd of John, he calls controrerted, but says that 
they are well known, or approved by most. 

Q. What arguments arise from this^ 

A. That the Grospels and Acts were ackno\vledged 
by those who doubted some other parts of the collec- 
tion; and that this author was extremely conversant 
in the writii^ of Christians down to his own time. 

Q. When Eusebius places those among books uni- 
versally acknowledged, in opposition to such a& were 
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doubted by wane, tbongh apprarved by bthcrs> what oon^ 
diMMn may be formed from it ? 

A. That he represents, not only the sense of his own 
age, but the result of evidence, which writings, from 
the Apostles' time to his own, had furnished to his in- 
quiries. 

Q. Do the works of the writers, quoted by Eusebius, 
support the distinction which he proposes ? 

A. Yes ; the books which he calls " books univer- 
sally acknowledged," are used and quoted in those 
writers, much more frequently, and in a different man- 
ner from those whose authority he tells us was dis- 
puted. 

Sbction IX. 

Q. Recite the ninth proposition. 

A. Our historical Scriptures were attacked by the 
early adversaries of Christianity, as containing the ac- 
counts upon which the religion was founded. 

Q. Name the early adversaries here alluded to ? 

A. Celsus, a heathen philosopher, near the middle of 
the 2nd century ; Porphyry in the 3rd : and the Em- 
peror Juliah about a century after. 

Q. Who opposed the arguments of Celsus ? 

A. Origen, and from his works we obtain the opi- 
niont of Celsus, whose writings are lost. Any notices 
of his are extremely important from their antiquity. 

Q. What proof arises from the expressions of Celsus ? 

A. That there were books containing a history of 
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Jesus allowed to be written by his disciples ; that as 
he accuses the Christians of having recourse to various 
readings, the Christian histories were of some standing. 
He quotes against Christians their own writings, which 
^hews that the Christians confessed themselves bound 
by their authority. 

Q. How does it appear that the books referred to by 
Celsus were our present Gospels ? 
' A. Because allusions are made by Celsus to various 
passages in them ; as, to the genealogies, which fixes 
two of the Gospels ; to the precepts, to the predictions, 
sayings, suffering, and death of Christ ; the resurrection 
and other events, some of which are mentioned by John 
alone. It is also material to observe, that Celsus re- 
ferred to no other, accounts than those of the Gos- 
pels. 

Q. What proofs can be drawn from the works of 
Porphyry? 

A. His animadversions were directed against the 
contents of our present Gospels and the Acts, consider- 
ing that to overthrow them was to overthrow, the reli- 
giop ; and his objections to various expressions and cir- 
cumstances recorded in Matthew, Mark, John, and 
Acts, prove, that he had read the Gospels with the at- 
tention of one who thought them the depositories of 
the religion he attacked. 

Q. Does not Porphyry designate the writers as Evan- 
gelists ? 

^ A. Yes ; he calls Matthew *' your Evangelist," and 
also uses the term in the plural. 
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Q» What information on this subject is gathered 
from the extracts of the Emperor Julian's work^ made 
by Cyril and Jerome ? 

A. Julian noticed Matthew and Luke by name ; he 
recited sayings of Christy ai^ various parts of his his- 
tory^ in the very words of the Evangelists ; specified 
many particulars as recorded by some and not by others ; 
the time of John's Gk)spel ; the conversion of Cornelius 
and Sergius Paulus> and other events in the Acts. 

Q. What do these notices and allusions shew? 

A. That the Crospels and Acts were the only books 
of authority among the Christians; and that Julian 
states the early date of the records^ and calls them by 
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the names they now bear. He all along supposes^ and 
never attempts to question their genuineness. 

Q. Is not this argument^ drawn from such early 
enemies of the religion^ very important ? 

A. In the highest degree ; since it proves^'from the 
suffirages of men of learning and inquiry^ in the 2nd« 
3rd, and 4th centuries (and who shewed themselves 
ready to take any advantage in their power), the un- 
questioned authenticity of these books ; and that they 
and we were and are in possession of the same accounts. 

Q. Did not Porphyry support himself by some ob- 
jection of this kind ? 

A. Yes ; and this makes the argument still stronger. 
He attacks the prophecy of Daniel on the ground of 
spnriousness, as written after the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, but no such suspicion is found in him with 
regud to the New Testament. 
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Sjbction X. . 

Q. State the-tentli proposition. 
A. Formal catalc^ues of authentic Scriptures wei^ 
{published, in all which our pnesent sacred histories were 
•included. 

'Q. 'WilJ^dfm this apecies of .evidence .come Jaterrthai^ 
the rest ? ' 

A. Becanyse it as .not natural thai; a catalegue of 
£lhxisti«ii)bQdcs:shi»ald:be pu;t fortlx^ tiUwuitingfiu claim- 
ing rtitleswhioh did ^ot ibdong to them> should f^ppeor 
to fcnAer ithis nQcessary ; latut when it doss^ it i^, eat<- 
ibwmely -satialaotoiy. 

Q. Mention mmfi of jthese catal^gues^ 

. A« <Orjgen^ ,A< p* 230^ ^enum^fiates bo<^ of Scfip- 
ture^ including <theGr08pjels and.Acts> but none beside 
4)tir own ]mk»* Athanasius delivjered a iormistJi .oata^ 
Jcgue with our Scriptures and no others; Cyril pnb- 
Jiahcd a .catdogue with all our boOks> except Revelation^ 
and 20 years after> the council of I^odicea delivered 
«n authoritative catalogue of icauonical S(ariptui»a» tbe 
.aaroc as Cyril's. 

Q* Were they not more frequent after this period? 

A. Yes; within 30 years after^ from £piphanius, 
.Gregory Nasianzen^ Philaster^ bishop of Brescia^ Am-, 
philochius^ bishop of Iconium^ which have no book be- 
sides ours. 

Q. Whose catalogues followed these ? 

A. Jerome's^ the same as ottiwb ;Wit^ a doubt ixincem* 
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ing Hebreu^ ; 'lus.co»tempar«iy/8t. Augtt8tiiii^3> Qiaitr 
ting no bwk which .we aob»owle4ge j tiiui Eoifiem^'^, 
presbyter of .Aqiubda^ whese Iiat> l&ejtheiss^ 13 per&fst 
and unmixed* x 

.Q. Recite jEhe eleventh proposition. 

A« These propositions cannot be predicated of any 
of those books which are commonly called Apooryphal 
books q£ the New Testament. 

Q. Is this proposition so necessary^ since ,tbe objec- 
tion taken from Apocxypbal writings does not; appear 
much relied on by scholars ? . 

A. As many^ hearing that various GU)8pjels existed 
in ancient times^ under the names of the Apostles^ may 
ii&ve considered our present selection arbitrary^ rathi^r 
than wellrfoundedj it may be usieful to. state the truth 
of the case. 

Q. Is there not proof that no such Gospel is quoted 
within 300 years after Christ -by any known writer^ 
without marks of censure and rejection ? 

A. There is ; and the only book which may seem to 
form an exception is that which was circulated as the 
Gospel to the Hebrews, the Gospel of the Nazarenes 
orEbionites; by some ascribed to Matthew. This is 
quoted once only by Clemens Alexandrinus, and by 
Origen twice, with marks of discredit. 

Q. What is Lardner's well-founded assertion on this 
subject ? 

A. That in the reimaining works of Irenaeus, Clemens 
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AlexandrinU8> and Tertullian^ who all lived withia 
A. D. 200^ there are more and larger quotations from 
the small volume of the New Testament^ than from all 
the works of Cicero, by all writers, for several ages. 

Q. What notice is there of Christian writings which^ 
though not forgeries, are denominated Apocryphal ? 

A» Two only are noticed in the first three centuries, 
without express condemnation. The preaching of Peter, 
Quoted repeatedly by Clemens Alexandrinus, 196, and 
the Revelation of Peter, twice cited in an extant work 
ascribed to the same author. 

Q. Does not the proposition, then, after every ex- 
,ception> separate our Scriptures, by a wide interval, 
from all other writings on the subject ? 

A. I conceive it does, but we may add, 1st, That 
there is no evidence that any spurious or Apocryphal 
books existed in the first century of Christ, in which 
all our histories are proved to have been extant ; there 
are no quotations from such in the Apostolic fathers, 
whose writings reach from about a.d. 70 to 108. 

Q. Proceed with the other reasons. 

A. 2nd, These Apocryphal writings were not read in 
the churches bf Christians; 3rd, Were not admitted 
into their volume ; 4th, Do not appear in their cata- 
logues ; 5th, Were not noticed by their adversaries ; 
6th, Were not alleged by different parties, as of au- 
thority in their controversies ; 7th, Were not the sub- 
jects amongst them of commentaries, versions, collec- 
tions, expositions ; Finally, beside the silence of three 
centuries, or evidence within that time of their rejec- 
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tion^ tbey were^ with a cpnsent nearly universal^ repro- 
bated by Christian writers of succeeding ages. 

Q. Although these books do not appear to have been 
of any credit and notoriety^ how do you account for the 
appearance of many ui the 3rd and 4th centuries ? 

A. At this distance of time it is difficult to do so ; 
perhaps they were in general composed with a design 
of profit. 

Q. Is it not probable that these books were more ob- 
scure than we imagine ? 

A. Yes ; since the GK)6pel of the Egyptians^ as no- 
torious as any, except the Gkwpel to the Hebrews, was 
never seen by Clemens Alexandrinus, a man of univer- 
sal reading. A Gospel of St. Peter, another of the most 
ancient bodes of this kind, was very scarce, as was the 
Gospel to the Hebrews. 

Q. What is observable of these writings ? 

A. That they all proceed upon the same fundamental 
history as our Scriptures. What these books give are 
not contradictions^ but unauthorijsed additions. 

Q. Did not the Sibylline oracles impose upon some 
learned Christians ? 

A. Yes ; but when we consider the circumstances 
that facilitated the imposture, we shall cease to wonder 
at its success. It was at the time understood that 
sttch a writing existed, and upon this hint a forgery 
was made, favourable to the already established per- 
suasion of Christians. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Q. What is the substance of this Chapter ? 

A. A recapitulation of the preceding arguments. 

Q. How do the arguments in favour of the two pre^ 
positions^ which stated> '' that the lives of the Founder 
and his followers were passed in danger and sufferings^ 
and that they were thus passed in attestation of our 
Scriptures/' now stand ? 

A. Thus ; lst> No fieu^t is more oertain^than that they 
thus acted, since the nature of the undertaking and the 
character •f the opposition to be espected to. it, rea- 
der this highly probable. This is increased, bj our 
knowledge of the fate of the Founder and the treatment 
of converts after, attested by Heathen writers, and con- 
firmed by our own book«. 

Q* Is it made out also with sufficient evidence diat 
the Christians adopted a new course of life ? 

A» Yes ; in consequence of their new profession. 

Q. Does it appear that this was in attestation of a 
miraculous story ? 

A. Most manifestly ; because their fdndamental ar- 
ticle, viz. that Jesus was the Messiah, had not, nor 
could have, any thing but miraculous evidence to stand 
upon. 

Q. Shew in the next place that it wasF the same 
story as we possess. 

A. The principal arguments are, that the story is 
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tfAnunitted to us- by Aposdes or ^eir oompanions^ of^ 
whose histories^ if one only be genuine^ it is suffioient ; 
that the genuineness of all is made out by early citations 
from them> by the distinguished regard paid to them 
by early Christians^ by commentaries upon them^ by 
reading them in public assemblies^ by an universal 
agreement with respect to these while others were 
doubted^ by contending sects appealing to them ; by 
early adversaries not doubting them ; by formal cata- 
l<^;ues of them^ and by the defect of those topics of 
evidence when applied to other histories on the same 
snbject. 

Q. Is not the strict genuineness of the book more 
than is necessary fbr our proposition ? 

A. Certainly ; for if we knew not who* were- the 
writers of the four Gospels^ yet if their accounts^ were 
received as authentic^ at or near l^e age of the Apostles, 
and as they are corroborated by each other« by contem* 
pofary history, and by letters written by the Apostles 
themselves ; and connected also with the reflection, that 
if the Apostles delivered any other story it has totally 
disappeared, and that so great a change as this, with 
the substitution of another story, could not have taken 
place — ^the evidence would be suilicient, that these books, 
whoever were their authors, exhibit the story which the 
Apostles told, and for which they acted and suiRsred. 

Q. This being made oat, must not the religion be 
true? 

A. Undoubtedly ; for tliete men in sttdi circum- 
stances could' not be deoeivers> for the purpose of teach- 
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log virtue ; nor incur danger for an imposture^ with no 
profit^ but certain suffering. 



PROPOSITION II. 
CHAPTER I. 

Q. Repeat the substance of the second proposition. 

A. That there is not satisfactory evidence^ that per- 
sons pretending to be original witnesses of any other 
miracles^ have acted in the same manner^ in attestation 
of the accounts which they delivered^ and solely in 
consequence of their belief of those accounts. . 

Q. How do you shew the extent of your belief in 
miraculous accounts ? 

A- If Wickliffe or Luther^ or Whitfield or Wesley, 
had undergone the dangers and sufferings many of 
them are known to have undergone for a miraculous 
story^ and that their public ministry and conduct had 
their origin in these accounts^ I should have believed 
them. 

Q. Name the other cases instanced. 

A. If Howard had undertaken his labours and jour- 
neys in consequence of a sensible and clear miracle^ I 
should. have believed him also ; or if Socrates had pro- 
fessed to work miracles^ and his friends PhsBdo, Crito, 
Plato> and others^ had published them through Greece 
at the hazard of their lives> and if the account. of this 
had come to our knowledge through the writings. of the 
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GQpnfMaiidiis 4if Socrates^ teeeived as flneh from their 
age to the preMDt, I fthould l&ewise have believed 
them. 

Q. What would tend to strengthen this belief ? 

A. The subject of the mission ; if it were ef import- 
ance to the conduct and happiness of life^ if it testified 
any thing necessary to be known from such atrthority^ 
if it required that sort of proofs if the occasion was 
adequate to the interposition^ and the end worthy of 
the means. 

Q. Would not the last case be much strengthened if 
the effects remained ? 

A. Yes ; more especially if a change had been wrought 
in such numbers^ as to lay the foundation of the insti- 
tution^ which had since overspread the greatest part of 
the civilised world. 

Q. What examples should be produced by any one 
calling this assent credulity P 

A. Those in which the same evidence has turned out 
to be ^dlacions. 

Q. In stating the comparison between our evidence 
and that of olir adversmes^ how will you divide the 
distinctions ? 

A. Into two kinds — those which relate to the proofs 
aad those which relate to the miracles. 

Q. What do you lay out of the case under the fbr« 
aerheadP 

A. Accounts of supernatural events^ found only in 
hiflleries some ages posterior to the transaction ; but 
•on is eoDtempoiary history. 
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Q. Whatdoesthisdifferenoeremoveolit of the way? 

A. The miraculous history of Pythagoras, who lived 
500 years b. c, written 300 years after Christ ; the 
prodigies of Livy ; the whole of the Greek, Roman, and 
Gothic mythology ; and a great part of the legendary 
history of Popish Saints. « 

Q. To what other miracles does it apply with coa« 
siderable force ? 

A. To those of ApoUonius Tyanens, published 100 
years after his death ; and to some of the miracles of 
the 3rd century, especially to the account of Gregory, 
called Thaumaturgus, in the writings of Gregory of 
Nyssen, 130 3rears after. 

Q. How is the value of this circumstance shewn in 
the history of Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits ? 

A. The author, in a Ijife, published 15 years after 
Loyola's death, industriously states the reasons why he 
was not invested with miraculous power; ^15 years 
after that, the life was re-published, with the addition 
of other circumstances, but with a total silence about 
miracles. . But about 60 years after Loyola's death, 
miracles began to be attributed to him, whi^ could not 
then be distinctly disproved. 
' Q. What other accounts do you lay out of the case ? 

A. Those published in one country of what passed in 
a distant country ; but in the case of Christianity;, the 
scene of the transaction, was the place where the story 
was first published. 

Q. To what objection are the miracles of Apolloniua 
Tyaneus, related to have been done in India, those o£ 
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Xarier, the Indian missionary^ and others of the Romish 
breviary^ liable ? 

A« That the accounts of them were published at a 
vast distance from the supposed scene of the wondeni. 

Q. Why are transient rumours laid out of the case ? 

A. Because upon the first publication of any account^ 
no one not personally acquainted with the transaction, 
can know whether it be true or false. The future con- 
firmation or contradiction of the accoimt, its dying 
away or increasing in notoriety, must distinguish solid 
truth from fugitive lies. 

Q. Does this distinction lie on the side of Chris- 
liaaity? 

A. Yes, altogether; our accounts were composed 
after the first reports must have subsided, and they 
were followed by a train of writings upon the subject. ^^ « 

The historical testimonies were also many and various. >'' 

Q. 'On what grounds is naked historic laid out of the 
case ? 

A. Because, if the prodigies of the Jewish history 
had been found only in fragments of Manetho and 
Berosus, we should not have regarded them; but in 
appreciating the evidence of Christianity, the books are 
combined with the institution. 

Q. State the other circumstances with which the 
books are to^be combined. 

A. With the present prevalency of the religion; 
with the time and place of its origin ; its rise and pro- 
gress ; the reception of our books by its votaries frt>m 
the beginning ; other subsequent books, with accounts 
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of effects of, and referenees to^ the tnmsaotiQeii ; iihe 
variety of the books themselves^ their diaagreeing eo.^a 
to repel the^suspicioa of a coafederaoy^ and agfeeixig so 
as to shew that they were foundedin a otmraum oitigiiial. 
Q. Is this proof satisfactory ? 

A. If not^ it is a cumulation of evidence^ and by no 
means a solitary record* 

Q. Refer to some instances 'of pai^ticularity in naxnes> 
dateSj places^ and circumstances^ which> in a certain de« 
gree> is a mark of historical truth, 

A. Paul's voyage and shipwreck (Acts xxvii), which 
would almost carry conviction to ev^y oqe of the^writer^'s 
presence ; and the account of the cure and examination 
ef the blind man in St. John^ which bears every mark 
of the historian's personal knowledge. 

Q. As experience proves that particularity is not 
confined to truth, to what will it reduce ^the question ? 
. A. To this ; viz. whether we can depend or not upon 
the probity of the relator ; and an express attempt to 
deceive is chai^d upon the Evangelists by few. 

Q. Are many examples of particularity found in the 
Gospels? 

A. In all ; and it is difficult to conceive that the nu« 
merous particularities of the Scriptures should be raised 
out of nothing> without any £ftct to go upon. 

Q. Is this particularity natural iu references or allu- 
sions? 
A. No, it is only to be looked for in direct 'history. 
Q. Why are supernatural stories^ requiring only an 
otiose assent, laid out of the case f 
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A. Those Btcnries are credited, if the careless assent 
given to them deserve that name^because no interest 
10 inftilved in them ; or though not mudi credited, are 
paawd from one to anotiier \nthout inqoiry or resist- 
anoe. 

Q. What bdongs to tiiis case ? 
A. The love of the marvelloas ; most vulgar eirors 
and popular superstitions, upon the truth or- &lsehood 
of which nothing depends. 

Q. Why cannot the alleged miracles of Christ and 
Idle Apostles be classed among these ? 

A. Because, if true, they decided the most important 

queslum upon whidi the human mind can fix its anadety ; 

- and claimed to regulate the opinions of men upon the 

mosl; deeply interesting subjects, wherein* they are also 

usually refVactory. 

Q. Would not both Jew and G^tile feel, that if 
these things were true, they must give up the religion 
of their fathers? 

A. CSertainly; and^this they would not do without 
oonmetm ^ the titidi of the narrative to which tihey 
truitvd. The belief also inv^ved a change of life, and 
many besides the Apostles were induced by this narra>- 
tive to BBcrifioe their ease and fbrtunes, perhaps their 
lives, and enoeunter danger and sufferings. 

Q. Would liho mere promise of a future state da all 
this? 

A. No; witiiont any evidlencci to give assurance to it, 
it would do nothing. 
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Q. Do not men easily believe what they anxiously 
desire? 

A. So £Bir~ from it^ th^t anxiety of desire and the 
yiistness of an event cause men rather to doubt and to 
examine. 

Q. Why are accounts which come merely in, uffirm^ 
ance of opinions already fonned^ laid out of the case ? 

A. From this circumstance, which is of great im- 
portance ; Popish miracles happen in Popish countries ; 
they make no converts ; they &11 in with principles al- 
ready fixed, and with the sentiments of the party which 
the mirade supports; men might suffer on the side of 
the miracle, and yet not for it, but in pursuance of 
prior persuasion. 

Q. In the moral as in the natural world, it is change 
that requires a cause-— how does this apply to the ChriSf 
tianhist«M7? 

, A. The Christian miracles were wrought amidst ene« 
mies, and under a hostile government. They were FtOr 
testant miracles in a Popish country ; those who suffered 
in the cause, suffered for the miracles, for ther^ was no 
anterior persua^on to induce them* The miracles of 
Jesus gave birth to his sect. 

Q. Does any part of this description belong ta the 
ordinary evidence of Heathen or Popish miracles? 

A. No; even most of the Christian miracles of the 
2nd and 3rd century want this confirmation. 

Q. Does not this constitute a line of partition between 
the origin and progress of Christianity ? 
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A* Yes ; frauds might mix themselves with its pro- 
gtesB, which could not take place in the commence- 
ment* . 

Q. Has any founder of a new Christian sect pretended 
to miracles and succeeded ? 

A. Certainly not> although some talk as if it were an 
every day matter. The founders of the Waldenses^ and 
AJbigeaaaeBj Wickliff^ Huss> Jerome^ Luther^ Zuinglius> 
Calvin^ did not advance this plea. The French prophets 
who pretended to it ruined their cause. 

Q. Has any miracle been offered as the test of any 
other reli^ons before thdr establishment ? 

A. None can be named^ concerning the religion of 
ancient Rome^ of Turkey^ of Siam^ or China. 

Q. Does the case of what are called pious frauds bear 
tkfoa the apostolical history ? 

• A. No ; if the Apostles did not believe the miracles 
they did not believe the religion ; and in that case there 
was no piety or colour of piety in attesting miracles in 
its behalf. 

Q. Is it probable that the Apostles would promote 
tbe belief of revelation^ for the sake of political utility ? 

A. The character of all others the least assignable to 
them is that of men capable of entertaining political 
iriews. 

Q. In appreciating the credit of miracles^ these dis- 
tinctions relate to the evidence; are there not other 
important distinctions relating to the miracles them- 
selves? 

A. Yes ; for it is not necessary to admit as a miracle 
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such as can be resolFed into a falie perception; as the 
demon of Sociiatesj tlie visiotis of St. Anthony> of Lord 
Herbert^ of Colonel Gardiner — all these may be ae-« 
counted for by a momentary insanity* 

Q. How are' the cases where the possibility ef de-* 
lusion exists divided &om the cases where it dees not 
exist ? 

A* They are for the most past visions or voices^ tbe 
vision cannot be handled^ one sense does not confirm 
another^ and they ad*e almost always cases chF a solitary 
witness. 

Q. What is meant by momentary miracles i 

A. Mirades whose whole existence is of short dura- 
tion^ as an apparition or supernatural sound, in contra* 
distinction to those attended with permanent effects — 
as the restoring of a blind man to sights cnr a dead man 
to life> where the subject of the miracle remains as a 
proof. 

Q. Are not the greater^ parts of l^e miracles of tb9 
New Testament of this kind? 

A. Yes ; as in the case of Lazarus^ who did not va- 
nish away^ but returned to his funily, and was visited 
by great multitudes as a subject of curiosity. The blind 
man whose cure is recorded (John ix.)^ did net eoneeai 
'himself from inquiry^ nor did the cripple cured by Pet^. 
relapse^ or depart out of the city. 

Q. Mention some cases of a mixed nature, where, at» 
though the principal miracle be momentarf> some eir-^ 
cumstance combined with it, is permanent. 

A. The Conversion of St. Paad; the vision was mo- 
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mestary, bat Paul's conseqnent Umdncss remained^ 
Peter's Tisian^ preparatory to the call of Comelitia, and 
its eonaeetion with what was imparted in a distant place 
to Cemelias himself. The Tision might be a dreamy the 
message, oould not. 

Q. What momentary mivades may be assigned jbo im« 
pasture? 

A. Those^ the account of which is given at a moment 
of hurry and confusion^ and which are precisely such as 
men wish to believe ; as the appearance of Castor and 
Pollux^ in the battle with the Latins at the lake Re-> 
gillus. , 

Q. Why are not claims to inspiration^ illuminations^ 
secret notices^ &c. not mentioned in assigning fiedse per« 
ceptions as the origin of some miracles ? 

A. Because these appealing to no external proofs form 
no part of miraculous evidence. 

Q. Why are not tentative miracles brought into com- 
parison? 

A. Because, where^ out of numerous trials, some suc- 
ceed, altfaou^ the successful cases are alon^ presored, 
enough is stated to show that the cases produced are 
only a few out of the many in which the same means 
have been employed. 

Q. Upon what cases does this observation bear? 

A. Upon the ancient oracles and auguries, cures 
wrought by relics, and the efficacy of the king's touch. 

Q. Will any solution of this sort apply to the mira- 
dcaof the Ooepel? 

A. No ; diere is nothing to induce us, to believe that 

B 3 
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CShrist attempted many cures^ and succeeded In few^ or 
that he ever made the attempt in vain. Nor did he pro- 
fess to heal every where all that were sick^ as he showed 
the Jews^ by adducing the examples of the widow of 
Sarepta, and Naaman, the Sjnrian, who were selected by 
divine favour from many others. 

Q. Shew from some instances that the^miiradesof 
Christ were not tentative. 

A. It was not a few of a thousand sick that were 
benefited ; Christ cured a single paralytic^ and re- 
stored the withered hand by his word in the presence 
of multitudes. It may also be observed^ that many of 
them are miracles of a-nature which does not admit the 
supposition of a fortunate experiments 

Q. What accounts may be dismissed^ in which^ allow- 
ing the fact to be true^ it still remains doubtful whether 
a miracle were wrought ? , 

- A. Those of the thundering legion^ the circumstances 
which obstructed the rebuilding of the temple at Jeru- 
salem^ Constantine's dream^ &c.> and the modem exhi- 
bition of the.lique&ction of the blood of St. Januarius. 

Q. Is there not room for some error and deception in 
the miracles of the 2nd and 3rd centuries ? 

A. Yes ; they are usually healing the sick;^ and cast* 
ing out evil spirits. There are also instances of reputed 
miracles which were natural operations^ though not 
known as such at the time. 

. Q. Can the miracles of the Gospel be explained^ by 
considering them as stories which may be resolved into 
exaggeration ? 
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A* Certainly not ; no force of feuicy upon real dr- 
enmfltanoes ooold produce the narratives which we now 
liave> as the feeding of the five thousand^ the raising of 
iaaarus and the widow's son. 

Q. Are there not miracles in the New Testament 
ivhidi fiedl within some or other of the exceptions here 
assigned? 

A. Ye8> but diey are united with others^ to which 
none of the same exceptions extend^ and that their cre- 
dibility stands upon this union; but whatever force 
there may be in the objection^ we have numerous mira« 
des free from it> and few admitting these^ will reject 
the others. 

Q. Were not the miracles of Christ of various kinds^ 
and performed in a great variety of situations ? 

' A. Yes> in the metropolis^ and in different parts of 
Judea and Galilee^ in cities^ in villages^ in synagogues^ 
in private houses^ in the midst of multitudes and alone^ 
before his disciple^^ in the presence of his enemies^ &c. 

Q. Will many cases remain when we remove those 
which ar^ fidrly disposed of by the preceding observa- 
tions? 

A. I apprehend not ; and to those which do remain 
we apply this final distinction^ that there is* not satis* 
iactory evidence that persons pretending to be original 
witnesses of the miracles^ voluntarily laboured and suf- 
fiered^in consequence of their belief in them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I 

Q. But have not our opponents a right ta elect 
their own examples ? 

- A. Undoubtedly ; and we may therefore regard tlio 
three selected by Mr. Hume^ as the strongest the his** 
tory of the world could supply to a very acute and 
learned adversary. 

Q. Mention these^ thus chosen to confront the mira- 
cles Qf the New Testament. 

A. 1 . The cure of a blind and lame man at Alex- 
andria^ by Vespasian^ as related by Tacitus. 2. The 
restoration of a person's limb in a Spanish church, as 
told by Cardinal Retz ; and^ 3. The cures said to \^ 
wrought at the tomb of the Abb6 Paris. 

Q. What are the particulars of the first ? 

A. One of the common people^ known to be diseased 
in his eyes^ and another diseased in his hand> being ad- 
vised by the god Serapis, prosti^ted themselves before 
Vespasian^ and requested to be touched by the empercury 
who having consented^ the hand was restored to its use^ 
and light returned to the blind mtm. 

Q. Does not the affair labour under a strong and just 
suspicion that the whide was a omcerted impo^ure, 
brought about by collusion between the patients^ the 
physician^ and the emperor ? 

A. This solution is probable^ because there was every 
thing to facilitate such a scheme. The miracle was 
calculated to confer honour upon the emperor^ and upon 
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tha god Serais. It was achieved in ih« mukt of the 
emperor's flatterers^ and amongst a people befoie devote^ 
to the worship of the god. 

Q. How 'do you explain the circumstance that tbe^ 
jualady of the blind man was notorions^? 

A. The account of Tacitus was written twenty-eevea 
years after the alleg^ miracle^ and this might have 
found its way into the st<»y in tibat XBterval, and in its 
progress from a distant eountry. 

Q. Is the penetration and caution of Tacitus per- 
tinent to the pretjent purpose ? 

A. No ; for the terms in which he speaks of Serapis 
will searoely suffer us to suppose that he thought the 
mifacle real. 

Q, What is the case iji the restoration of a person^s 
limb in Spain ? 

A. It is related by Cardinal Retz^ who saysj the 
canons of Saragossa shewed him a man who was em« 
ployed in lighting the lamps of the churchy who they 
said had been several years with one 1^ only> but whom 
the cardinal saw with two. 

Q. How can this alleged miracle be explained ? 

A. Hume saysj that the cardinal did no£ believe the 
story ; and it nowhere appears that he examined the 
limb> which might have been artificial, and in a place 
where no such contrivance had been heard of, it would 
be sufficient to give currency to a report, which woul4 
be patronised by the clergy as doing honour to their 
saint ; and if they patronised it, others would not at 
that tinie be likely to dispute it. 
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Q. Wii&t solution do the miracles of the Abb6 Paris 
adioit of? 

. A^ The patients were so affected by their deyotions^ 
their expectation^ and the solemnity^ that many were 
thrown into convulsions^ which in certain instances pro- 
duced a removal of disorders depending upon obstruc- 
tion. 

Q. What are the circumstances which indicate this 
explication in the case of the Parisian miracles ? 

A. 1. They were tentative ; out of thousands^ the 
history records only nine cures : 2. The convulsions are 
admitted: 3. The diseases arose^ for the most part> 
from inaction and obstruction : 4. The cures were 
gradual^ some patients attending Several months : 5. 
Many cur^ were incomplete : 6. Others were tempo- 
rary. 

Q. What is the extent of the wonder we are called 
ttpon to account for ? 

A. That out of an almost innumerable multitudie/a 
very small proportion experienced a beneficial change in 
their constitution^ and some cases do not require this 
solution^ being scarcely distinguishable from the progress 
of a natural recovery. 

Q. In what respect are these miracles different from 
that related by Tacitus^ and that by Cardinal Retz .^ 

A. They had not like them all the power and preju- 
tlice of the countly on their side. They were alleged 
by the Jansenists against the Jesuits^ and were of course 
examined by their adversaries. 

Q. What were the consequences of this examination ? 
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. A. Much fraud ftnd fiEdsehood appeared mixed with 
sometliing really extraordinary. 

Q. What shotdd be considered in remembering that 
these are the strongest examples which the history of 
ages supplies ? 

' A. That in none of them was the miracle unequi<« 
Tocal ; by none were established persuasions overthrdwn; 
of none did the credit make its way in opposition to 
power; none induced many^ in contradiction to prior 
opinions^ to undergo a life of sufferings ; none attested 
them at the expense of fortune and safety. 



PART 11. 

Q. What is the subject of the second part ? 

A. The Auxiliary Evidences of Christianity. 

Q. What will be first considered under this head ? 

A. Prophecy? 

Q. What is the nature of the expressions contained 
in Isaiah lu. 13, 63 ? 

A. They are words extant in a book purporting to 
contain the predictions of ,a writer 700 years b. c. 

Q. What is the material part of every argument from 
prophecy ? 

A. That the words alleged were actually spoken, or 
written, before the iact to which they are applied took 
place ; and what adds to the force of the quotation is^ 
that it is taken from a writing decidedly prophetic. 
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Q. What were the puUic sentiments of tke Jenrs 
with regard to Isaiah's writings ? 

A. They are thutf set forth in Ecelesiasticus (Ch. 
xlviiL 24. )> ** He saw by an ^Eedlent spirit what 
should come to pass at the last^ and he com&rted them 
that mourned in Zion" &g, ' 

(^ Is the application of the prophecy to evangelic 
history plain and appropriate? 

A. Yes; here is no double sense^ no figurative Ian- 
guiige> but what is intelligifale to every reader. 

Q. Is it found that varieties q€ reading produce an^r 
material alteration in the sense of prophecy ? 

A. No ; the difference between the common transla- 
tion and Bishop Lowth's is not considerable ; indeed, 
the bishop's corrections, which are the fEuthlul result of 
an accurate examination, bring the description nearer to 
the New Testament history than it was before. 

Q. What term do the Jews give to this prophecy ? 
' A. There is good proof that the ancient rabbins ex- 
plained it of their expected Messiah ; but modem ex- 
positors concur, 1 think, in representing it as a proof 
of the calamitous state and intended restoration of the 
Jewish people.' 

Q. In the 9th verse, instead of " was he stricken/' 
the Jews read " was the stroke upon /Aem,"-— what do 
they allege in support of the alteration ? 

A. That the Hebrew pronoun is capable of a plural 
as well as of a, singular signification; t. e. is capable of 
their construction as well as of ours. 



Q, Dott ii»l this f^)]^U4Mitioa iqppea^ 1» labeur tuider 
insuperable difficulties ? 

A. It does ; aiiioe it would bci tllen difficult to ex- 
plain in whose |n9K80ii the prophet ^»eaks when he aays^ 
he hath borne our gpefs, and eunied otir sonmwsv ici^ 
The mention of the '' graTo" imd the '^ tonib " {ver, 9f.)> 
is not yery app lioable to> the fbitunea of a Bati<m^ and 
still less 80> is the oondusien of the prophecy in the' 
12th verse, whieh expressly mptesents the sufiexinga as 

Q. Are there not other Old TestaaeBt prophecies^ 
interpreted to relate to tbe>Gospel History, deserrinip of 
attentive oonsideratien ? 

A. Certainly ; but I eentoit mju^ with stating the 
above, because I think it the strongest and deaxest of 
all. 

Q. Has it not been truly ui^ed by Christian adv^ 
•catesy that tibere- is no other eminent perscm to whose 
life so many cireomstanoes would apply ? 

A. Yes ; and they who ofejeet that ohance, research, 
and the ingenuity of acoemmodations have done muchj 
ought to try whether the same eenld be done, if Mahe^ 
met or any other person were profosed as the sul^ct 
(tf the Jewish prophecy. 

Q. On what is.% second head of the ai^punent from 
pcophecy fbunded ? 

A. Our Lord's predictions oonoeming the destruction 
of Jdhaalem, reocnrded by three out of the four Evaoge- 
lista, Luke xxi. 5—35, Matt, xxiv, Mark xiii, and thest 
panages are direct and eiq[diGit predictions. 
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Q. How is the general agreement of the description 
with the event shewn ? 

• A. The ruin of the Jewish nation is moi^ evident« and 
the acoordancy in various articles of detail and cireum* 
stance^ has been shown by many learned writers. 

Q. Is it not advantageous to the argument^ that we 
have a copious account of the transaction ^om Joee- 
phus? ^ 

A. Yes ; this part of the case is perfectly free ^om 
doubt. The only question that can be raised is^ whetlier 
the prophecy waa really delivered bef&re the event. 

Q. What observations apply to this point } 

A. The judgment of antiquity^ though varying in- the 
precise year> concurs in assigning them a date j»ior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Q. Is not this confirmed by a strong probability aris« 
ing from the course of human life? 
^ A. Yes; the Evangelists must have been far ad« 
vanced in life when Jerusalem was taken. 

Q. Is it not probable that the Evangelists^ if they 
had known of the destruction of Jerusalem/ would have 
dropped some word about the completion } 
^ A. It is; in like manner as Luke (Acts xi, 28*.) re* 
lating the denunciation of a dearth by Agabus^ adds^ 
^ which came to pass in the days.of Claudius C«sar.'^ 

Q. But would it not have been the part of an impos- 
tor to have carefully suppressed any such intimation ? 
' A. I admit that it would ; but this was not the*cha« 
raeter of the authors of the Gospels : of all writers they 
thought the least of providing against objections. 
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Q. Caa the admonitioiis which Christ gave to his 
followers to save themselves by flight, be aooonnted fat 
supposiiig the prophecy to have been fabricated before 
the event ? 

A. Not easily ; if the Christians did escape ham Je« 
ru8alem> at the approach of the siege^ they must have 
had the prophecy ; if they did not know of any snch 
prediction^ it was an impi^obable fiction ia a writer pub* 
liahing his work near that time to state that tlie fid- 
l%iiirers of Christ had received warnings of which they 
made no use. 

Q. Would there not have been more specificatioB!» if 
the psrophecies had been composed after the event ? 

A» Most probably : the names of the general, osr the 
enemy^ wdnM have been given ; the designation of the 
time would have been more determinate. 

Q. Does the objection, that the prophecy «f the &11 
at Jerusalem is connected with the final judgment, oon** 
oem our present argument ? 

. A« No; if Christ foretold the fiill of Jerusalem, it is 
suficient, eyen although we should allow that the nar« 
ration of the prophecy had combined what had been 
said by him on kindred subjects. 



CHAPTER II. 

Q. What is the subject of this Chapter ^ 
A. The Morality of the GKwpel. 



Q* In atotijig tihis, as an aEEgumen't for its tmth^ wlint 
piHnte will be ai^t^ ? 

A. Two; iasit, that tbe teadung ofmoyaHty was not 
its primary design ; secondly^ that morality^ neither in 
t^e GkMpely noD any other beok^ can be a> sabjeet of dis- 
eoyery. 

Q. How would yon describe^ in a few wokIs^ the 
scope of Christianity as a revelation ? 

A. I shsfeild say> that it was to iafluenoe the conduefe 
«f hninaa- life^ by establishing the proo^ of &tin« so- 
^irards and pnnishments. 

Qw Wh«l> then, is. the direct object of the design> 
A. Ta snpply motives^ not rules ; satiotions, mtt pr»« 
"ocfpts; and althongh in piroeeoating. the des%n> highly 
▼aluablfi moral pveo^ts may be givea> stiU they do- nob 
form the original purpose of die mission. * 

Qv Whati8,meant by saying that morality, 'neither 
in the Grospel nor in any other book^ ean be » suligeot of 
discovery ? 

A. That tiiere cannot^ in morality^ be any ^ing simi- 
lar to^indiat ar« called discoveries in phUesophy, a» the 
system of tibie unxvetse, the circulation el the Uood, 
gravitation^ Sec 

Q. Although there is no place for discovery^ is there 
not ample room for the exercise of wisdom^ judgment^ 
and prudence ? 

A. Yes ; for when it is once settled that to do good 
is virtue^ the rest is calculation. 

Q. Can that oakulation be institntedcaacsming each 
particular action ? 
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A. It CBimot ; wt therefore estaUkh mles^ by whicli 
the business of xnoraiity is &ci]itatecL We lefer actions 
to mles^ and roks to paUic happiness. 

Q. Is it not snch a morality^ as^ considering firom 
whom it came^ is most extraordinary ? 

A. Yes ; such as without allowing some reality to the 
character of the religion, it is difficult to acoeuiit for ; or 
to place the argument lower, it is such as repds the 
supposition of it being the traditioii of a barbarous age 
or people. 

Q. In dividing the subject into the .things taught, 
and the manner of teaching, what is remarked under 
the €nt head? 

A. . Two positions appear to be sati^etorily made out. 
Jst, That the (io^l omits some qualities which have 
engaged the admiration of men, but which, in reality 
and in their general efiects, have been prejudicial to hu- 
man happiness. 

Q. What is the second? 

A. That the Gospel has brought forward some virtues 
which possess the highest intrinsic value, but which 
have been commonly overlooked and contemned. 

Q. By what instances are these exemplified ? 

A. The first by friencbhip, patriotism, and active 
ooorage ; the second by passive courage, patience under 
injuries, humility, irresistance, placability. 

Q. Are there not two opposite characters under which 
mankind may be classed ? 

A. Yes ; one porisesses vigour, firmness, resolution ; 
the other is meek, yielding, complying, forgiving. The 
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fbnner is, and ever hath been the favourite of the world ; 
the latter is poor-spirited, tame, and abject. 

Q. But which with the Founder of Christianity is 
the subject of his commendation, precepts, and ex- 
ample? 

A. The latter ; the former is so in no part of his com- 
position : this character alone is designated in Matt. v. 

Q. Is this common-place morality? 

A. No ; it is very original. It shows at least that no 
two things can be more different than the heroic and the 
Christian character. 

Q. What arguments are employed in contradiction 
to popular opinion, td poets, orators, historians, and 
moralists, to prove that the latter character possesses 
the most of true worth ? 

A. If this disposition were universal, the world would 
be a society of friends; if the other, it would produce 
a scene of universal contention. 

Q. But suppose, as it is, the disposition to be |)artial ? 

A. Then, in whatever degree it prevails, in the same 
proportion it allays and prevents quarrels. Without 
this disposition, enmities must not only be frequent, 
but, once b^un, must be eternal. 

Q. But may not 4 general or statesman arise £rom 
the former character, and be the instrument of great 
benefits to mankind ? 

A. Yes : but this is nothing more than what is true 
of many qualities acknowledged to be vicious* Enry is 
a quality of this sort. 
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Q. How did our Saviour display his love of the 
character we are defending. 

A. By his repeated correction of the d^dples' am* 
bitlon; his censure of the love of distinction among 
tlie Scribes and Pharisees $ his inculcation of humility. 
(Matt, xxiii. 6.) 

Q. Does not our Lord's advice extend to what we call 
fnannersf 

A. It seems to do so (Luke xiv. 7); nor was this so 
much beneath his dignity as may at first sight be sup* 
posed ; for bad manners are bad morals. 

Q. Does not the disposition^ inculcated by these pre* 
oerpts> relate to personal conduct^ from personal motives? 

A. Yes; when it comes to be considered what is 
necessary to be doqe for the public welfere, it comes to 
a case to which these rules do not belong. 

Q. Is not the preference of the patient to the heroic 
character^ a peculiarity in the Christian Institution ? 

A. It is ; a peculiarity which I propose as an arga* 
ment of wisd(An beyond the natural character of the 
person who delivered it. 

Q. What is the second argument from the morality 
of the New Testament ? , • 

A. The stress whidi Christ laid upon the regulation 
of the thoughts. The other consideration reUted to the 
malicious passions ; this to the voluptuous (Matt. xv. }9^ 
and xxiii. 25, 27). 

Q« As the propensities of nature must be regulated, 
where ought the check to be placed? 



^ A* In (bew tcyto Chiut ihas pfOBounced dboisively. 
He makes the control of thought essential^ ^ind tbis k 
1^ only BuoceeiM dudpline; a moral system^ pro- 
ij^ting aotions^ 4)Ut leimng thoaglrts at Hberty^ vnSL 
•be ineffectoal, and ia tbefefote tntwise. 

Q. What would have been deemed a jiidiciovn answer 
inxn a teaober of morality to a pwsoii inqiufiBg fer a 
short rule of life and general principle of conduct ? 

A. If he had instructed lum '* oonstantly to refer his 
a^ons to what he believed to be the will of bis Creator, 
and constantly to hare in view> not bis own qualification 
«lsiie9 but the happiness of those about him/' he would 
have been thought to hare given a judicious anawer^ 
even in the most improved state of mdrals. 

Q. Has not Christ said this ? 

A. Yes ; what we have supposed the most applauded 
philosopher t)f the most enlightened age^ would have 
deemed worthy of his wisdom and characta* (Matt. zxii. 
35^ 40)^ in his answer to the lawyer. 

Q. Does it detract from the merit of the answer^ t^t 
these precepts are extant in the Mosaic code ? 

A. I think not much ; his selecting them £rom the 
rest of that voluminous institution^ stating them as the 
smn of al^ the others, and proposing them for a rule 
, and principle, were all Christ's own. 

Q. Do not Christ's expressions on the snbject appear 
. io have fixed the sentiment among his followers ? 

A. Yes ; Paul has it expressly (Rom. xiii. 7)> «^^hn 
also (1 John iv. 2), and Peter net very differently 
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(1 Peter i. 2i), and it is well known^ that this regard 
to the Welfiire of others runs through all the preceptive 
parts of the Apostolic writiikgs. 

Q. Is not this temper among succeeding Christians 
attested by one of the best and earliest of the Apostolic 
fathers ? 

A. It is ; hf Clemens Romanus in his epistle^ 
throu^Kmt which Christian meekness runs. 

Q. Does not this sacred principle mix with all the- 
writings of the age? 

A.^Yes; there are more quotations in the Apostolic 
fathers of texts relating to these points than to any 
other. 

Q. What is the fourth quality by which Christian' 
morality is distinguished ? 

A. By the exclusion of regard to &me and reputa- 
tion (Matt. vi. 1, 6), and the rule> by parity of reason^ 
is extended to other virtues. 

Q. Is the pursuit of faane in this or in other pas- 
sages of the New Testament stated as a vice ? 

A. I think not ; it is onl3r8aid^ that an action to be 
virtuous must be independent of it. From the motive, 
the advantage of the deed to ourselves, must be shut 
out. 

Q. Is not this exclusion of regard to human opinion 
a difference not so much in the duties to which teachers 
of idrtue would persuade mankind, as in the manner and 
topics of persuasion ? 

A. Yes ; for when we give advice, it is fall of refer- 
ences to the advantages of character; but true virtue 

F 
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ducards t};«se considerations absolutely, andretm&fiilQin 
th^m all to the single internal purpose of pleasing God ; 
this» at leasts was the virtue which Christ taught. 

Q. Was not the wanner of Christ's teaching also ex- 
treilAely pecu^az } 

A. It was; his lessons did not consist of disqui^** 
tions ; his instructions were conveyed in shorty em- 
phatic, senteotions^ ]:ules, in occasipnal reflectioii^j or in 
round maidni^ 

Q. What circumstances shew the necessity Christ 
was under of coi^pij^ng what he deliver^ in a fimall 
o<Nppass^ 

A. His ministry, compared with his work, was of 
abort duration; he had many places to visit, various 
audiences to address, and was frequently driveo by 
pevsecutioii. 

Q. ^I^ould not the Sermon on the Mount, be con- 
sidered with a view to these observations ? 
. ' A. ' Yes.; and though Lardner thought that this dis> 
course was made up of Christ's sayiog^ at different 
timesb it xoay stiU be c^cludod that Chi^st deliv^ed 
this discourse at the time and place^ ^nd in die mauner 
related by St. Matthew, although the same n(iaxim& 
might have been repeated on different occasions. 

Q. What is iucideutal to this^ mode of instruction.^ 

A, The rules will be 'conceived in absolute terms, 
leaving the application to the hearer; the terms will \» 
.V by 80 much the more forcible as they have to encounter 
general propeufities. 

Q. Wh«t ie to be reoiarked of tho^e strong io^anceii 
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ia the aennaii, such as (Miatt. v. 39)> wliich are in the 
form of specific precepts ? 

A. That the specific compliance wovld be of little 
value, bat the disposition inculcated^ of the highest. 

Q. Suppose it dionld be objected^ that this disposi- 
tion is unattainable? 

A. 80 is all perfection ; ought, therefore, a moralist 
to recommend i mp er fect ions ? I repeat, that these roles 
are to r^ulate personal conduct from personal motives. 

Q. Was not the teaching of morality at all, a subor- 
dinate pert of Christ's design ? 

A. Yes; his great business being to supply, what 
was much more wanting, stronger moral sanctions, and 
clearer assurances of future judgment 

Q. What is the character of the parables of the New 
Testament ? 

A. Many of them would have done honour to any 
book ; I do not mean in style and diction, but in the 
choice of subjects, in structure, aptness, and projnriety ; 
some, in an union of pathos and simplicity, which, in 
the best human productions, is the fruit only of a cul- 
tivated judgnlent. 

Q. In what respects is the lord's Prayer without an 
equal or rival ? 

A, For fixing the attention upon a fbw great points, 
for a succession of solemn thoughts, for suitableness to 
every condition, for conciseness without obscurity, and 
for the weight and real importance of its petitions. 

Q. Was our Saviour, then, a well^inatnicted philo- 
sopher, whikt he is represented as an iUiterale peasant, 

f2 
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or dhall ive say^ that some early Christians composed 
these pieces^ and ascribed them to Christ ? 

A. Besides all other incredibilities in this account, I 
answer they could not do it ; and, how little qualified 
the Jews, the countrymen of Christ, were to assist him, 
may be judged of from the traditions and writings of 
theirs, nearest to that age. 

Q. What reflections. appear o{ weight on the negative 
character of Christ's discourses ? 

A. They exhibit no particular description of the in- 
visible world. Future happiness and misery, which is 
all we want to be assured of, is directly and positively- 
affirmed. 

Q. Did not Christ difler from others in enjoining no 
austerities ? 

A. Widely; he not only enjoined none as absolute 
duties, but he recommended none as carrying men to 
a higher degree of Divine favour. 

Q. Did our Saviour utter empassioned devotion ? 

A. No ; the Lord's Prayer is a model of calm devo-* 
tion. 

Q. Does not Christ condemn the propensity to sub*^ 
stitute fervency in a particular cause for the merit of 
regular morality ? 

A. He does, although avowedly placing himself at 
the head of a new institution, as in Matt* vii. 21 , 22. 

Q. Did he fall in with any of the depraved fashions 
of his countrv ? 

A. No ; amongst a people more tenacious 'of cere- 
monies than of any other part of thejr religion, he de- 
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livered an institution, containing less of ritual, and that 
more simple^ than ever prevailed amongst mankind. 

Q. In the extremely quibbling expositions and puerile 
distinctions of the Jewish doctors at that time^ is there 
any similarity to our Saviour's apophth^ms ? 

A. Although many of them refer to sundry precepts 
of the Jewish law, there is not one example of sophistry 
or false subtlety. 

Q. What do the lessons and example of Christ display ? 

A. Benevolence the most enlarged and comprehensive, 
as in the paraUe of the good Samaritan, and in his re- 
proof to his disciples who wished to call down fire from 
Heaven. The temper of the Jews on the contrary, was 
intolerant, narrow-minded, and exclusive. 

Q. What may be reckoned, in the last place, among 
the negative qualities of our religion ? 

A. Its complete abstraction from all views either of 
ecclesiastical or civil policy. 

" Q. In comparing Christianity, as it came from its 
Author, with other reh'gions, or with itself in other 
hands, what will be the result ? 

A. The most reluctant understanding will be induced 
to acknowledge the probity, I think also the good sense, 
of those to whom it owes its origin. 

Q. May not the qualities observed in the religion be 
thought to prove something more ? 

A. Yes; they would have been extraordinary, had 
the religion come from any other person ; from the per- 
son from whom they did come, they are. exceedingly so. 

Q. Were not Christ's coadjutors in the undertaking. 
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for the purpose of frsunbig rules of moralltf > as unpro* 
mising as Himself? 

A. They w^e; but if* we suppose Ch^ oaission to be 
real, all this is accounted for ; but without reality, it is 
very difficult to explain how sudi a syst^n should prb* 
oe^ from such persons. 

Q. Is not the character of Christ a par^of the mo* 
rality of the Gospel ? 

A. It is ; the remark beii^ as old as Origen, that 
ttither, as represented by liis followers, ttor as attacked 
by his enemies, is he diarged with any i^sonal vice* 

Q. Is not this faalUeasnesB more peculiar than we 
are apt to imagine ? 

A. Yes ; one loose principle is found in almost all the 
Pagan moralists. Some stain pollutes the morals or 
morality of almost every other teacher. 

Q. What do we perceive in the histories of Christ ? 

A. Altlvdugh short, and neither dealing iii na^rrative 
nor paneg}rric, we perceive, besides the absence of every 
appearance of vice^ traces of devotion, humility, benig- 
nity, mildness, patience, prudence. 

Q. Why do you speak of traces of these qualities ? 

A. Because the qualities themsdves are to be coUeet- 
ed from incidents, no formal character of Christ being 
drawn in any part of the New Testam^t. 

Q. What do these incidents show ? 

A. The devoutness of his mind ; his humility ; the 
benignity and affectionateness of his temper ; the mild- 
ness and lenity of liis character ^nd his prudence on 
trjdng occaaioBS. 
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Q. Do not Chmt's lesBoiu also toach> by affecting 
irepretentatioii8> upon some of the most interestiiig points 
vf human duty aad meditation ? 

A. Yes; upon the principles by which the last day. 
will be regulated; upon the supreme importance of 
religion ; upon penitence ; upon self-denial^ confidence 
ia God, the v^ne of mental worship^ the necessity of 
moral obedience, &c. 

Q. What can we offer if we extend our argument to 
other parts of the New Testament } 

A. Sottw of the best and shortest rules of li£e that 
ever have been delivered. 

Q. How are the relative duties of husbands and \n ves, 
parents and children, masters and servants, teachers and 
iMBrera, gmremors and subjects, set forth by St. Paul ? . 

A. Not with the detail with which a modem mo- 
ralist would write upon the subject, but with the lead- 
ing mlea and principles in each ; above all, with truth 
and authority. 

Q. What do you observe, lastly, of the New Testa- 
ttcnt ? 

A* The whole volume is replete with pety, and with 
what were almost unknown to heathen moralists, de- 
votiooal virtues. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Q. What is the sabj«;t of the third Chapter ? 

A. The Gandfiur of the writers of the New Testament. 
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Q. In what is this candonr made to consist? 
A. In their putting down many passages and noticing 
many circumstances which no writer whatever w^as 
likely to have forged. 

Q. Mention a strong and well-known example of tliis 
fedrness? 

A. Their account of Christ's resurrection^ in stating 
unanimously^ that after he was^risen^ he appeared to the 
Disciples alone. 

Q. Would the history have come with more advantage 
if they had related that Christ had appeared to his foes 
as well as to his friends ? 

A. This must be perceived by the commonest under- 
standing; or even if they had asserted the public ap- 
pearance of Christ ii^ general terms; without^ noticing 
it^ as they have done> in such a manner as to lead read- 
. ers to conclude that the disciples alone were present. 

Q. Why is the account^ as we have it^ more credible 
than it would have been the other way ? 

A. Becaiue this manifestation of the historians' can- 
dour is of more advantage to their testimony than the 
difference of the account would have been to the nature 
of the evidence. ' 

Q. How does the argument of Gibbon for the genuine- 
ness of the Koran> also defend the genuineness of the 
Gospels ? 

A. Because he infers its genuineness from the con- 
fessions which it contains to the disadvantage of the 
Mahometan cause ; the same argument applies to the 
Grospela^ but without prejudice to the cause at aU. 
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Q. Mention some instances in which the Evangelists 
reUte what they must have perceived would make 
against them. 

Al John the Baptist's message^ which implies doubts 
eonceming Christ's character ; the apostacy of Judas ; 
the defidcation of some disciples' (John vi. 66); the 
alighting expressions of the Roman governor (Acts xxv. 
19) ; and of Gallio (Acts viii. 14) ; and the account of 
Paul's preaching at Rome^ where " some believed and 
some believed not/' 

Q. Particulttjise some passages not likely to have oc- 
curred to a forger or fabulist. 

A. That referring to the power of £edth (Matt. xxi. 
21) ; the rebuke to the disciple^ who asked permission 
^rst to bury his father (Luke ix. 59) ; on anger against 
a brother (Matt. v. 22) ; the conversation in John vi. 
especially ver. 50 — 58 ; and Christ's placing a young 
child in the midst of his contentious disciples (Matt. 
zviii. 2). 

Q. Do any internal marks of genuineness appear in 
the- account of the institution of the Eucharist i^ 

A. Very clearly; if it had been feigned^ it would 
have been more full ; it would have come nearer to the 
actual rite> as it obtained very early in Christian 
churches. 

■ 

Q. To what does the argument built upon these ex- 
amples extend ? 

A. To the authenticity of the books^ and to the truth 
of the narrative; for it is improbable that a forger should 
have inserted such passages^ and it is also improbable 
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tluit the persoiu vAme n$mt9 the ho«ks hear, shuald 
have &rged such passages^ or allowed them a pkoe in 
their work> if they had not believed them to axpreas 

truth. 

' Q. What are the treU-foimded ohservatioiui of Lard^ 

ner and Beattie on this subject? 

A. That Christiana believe the Gospda, beeause there 
are in them evidences of piety and probity^ but no deeett, 
artifice^ ciinning> or design. No remarks are thnnm 
in to anticipate objections ; none of that caution whicb 
always distinguishes those censdous of imposture. 
Q. What other reflections do these examples surest? 
A. It does not appear that the writers ever thought 
how the accounts would be received; they state the 
fects, and are at no pains to think whether they would 
appear credible or not. 

Q. In what particulars does the extreme naturalness 
of some of the relations in the New Testament appear ^ 
A. In the eagerness of the people to introduce Christ 
into Jerusalem, and their demand of his crueiiixion a 
short time after ; the rejection of Christ by the rulers 
and Pharisees^ and his reception by the common people; 
the conduct of the Samaritan woman^ in calling her 
ntighbours from the dty ; the subtlety of the lawyer in 
cavilling upon the word neighbour; the consistency of 
Paul's character, &c. 

Q. Are there nqit some proprieiies\alBO ohservable in 
the Gospekj e. e. circumstances suiting with the charac- 
ter of their respective authors ? 
A. Yes ; Matthew, who did not join Christ's society 
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till some tiiM after Christ ^ame bsta OalHee^ hss given 
v€rf Uttle of the history befbre that period. John ^ who 
had been converted before^ related some remarkable cir- 
eani8taiioe» before Christ left Judea. 

Q. In what passage de the different intentions and 
eharaeter of Matthew and Mark appear ? 

A. In that (Matt. xv. 1.) where the eavittbg of the 
Pharisees against €9^risf s disciples for eating with un- 
clean hands is recorded. Mark mentions the same 
transaction (vn. 1), but adds the oastom of ablution 
among the Jews. This was not necessary for Matthew^ 
who wrote for Jews ; but Mark intended his narrative 
for general chreulation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Q. Of what does the fourth chapter treat ? 

A. The identity of Chrisfs character. 

Q. To what does the argument^ expressed by this. 
title^ principally apply ? 

A. To the comparison of the- first three Gospels with 
that of St. John : for it is Well kno^vn that the parts of 
Christ's history preserved by St. John^ are^ except his 
passion and resurrection^ for the most part diil^rent 
from those ddivered by the other Evangelists. 

Q. Does the ancient account of this difference appear 
to be the true one ? 
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•A. Yes ; riz. that John wrote afUr the rest^ aad'to 
supply what he thought omissions in th^ narratives* 

Q. What appears in the accounts of St. John> al- 
though in general different from, those of the other 
£yangel]st8 ? 

A. A similarity of manner which indicate that the 
auctions and discourses proceeded from the same person. 
Q. As the Evangelists were not dramatic writers, 
and will not be supposed to have studied uniformity of 
character^ what presumption do these dreumstances 
afford? 

A. From this perceptible resemblance of manner^ it 
is justly presumed that these are, what they profess to 
be, the actions and discourses of the same real person ; 
that the Evangelists wrote from fact, and not from 
imagination. 

Q. In what is this argument fpund most strong? 
A. In our Saviour's mode of teaching, and in that 
particular propriety which consists in the drawing of 
his doctrine from the occasion. 

Q. Point this out in the first three Evangelists. 
A. It appears^ when Christ was told that his mother 
and brethren desired to speak with him, and he said of 
his disciples that, thxy were his mother and brethren 
(Matt. xii. 49, 50) ; when. he warned his disciples to 
beware of the leaven of the Scribes and Pharisees (xvi. 
5) ; when he called Simon and Andrew from fishing to 
become fishers of men (Mark i. 16, 17); and in what 
he said of the Galileans slain by PiJate, in reply to 
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those who meiiti<m6d the drcumstance (Luke ziii. I^ 5)> 

Q. Oiye some instances of this manner from St. John. 

A. Christ's reply to the woman of Samaria (John iv. 
12.); his answer to the disciples who entreated him to 
eat (iv. 31) ; his remarks on the core of the blind man 
(ix. 1--6, and iz.35— 40)> See. 

Q. How do you proceed with the argument ? 

A. I compare the examples from John Math those of 
the other Evangelists^ to judge whether there be not a 
visible agreement of manner between them. 

Q. Is this manner perceptible in speeches in the 
ActSj or in any 'other> but those attributed to Christ ? 

A. No; in truth it was a very unlikely manner for 
any forger or fabulist to attempt. 

Q. Wherein does the affinity appear between the 
history of Christ placing a little child in the midst of 
his disciples, related by the first three Evangelists, and 
that of Christ washing the disciples' feet as given by 
St. John ? 

A. Both stories denote the emulation ^yhich prevailed 
among Christ's disciples, and his care to correct it ; and 
both stories are specimens of the same manner of teach- 
ing, viz. by action. 

Q. What singularity is noticed in Christ's language? 

A. The appellation of '' The Son of Man " applied 
by Christ to himself, and never to any other person, 
which is repeatedly used by all the Evangelists. 

Q. Mention a point of agreement in the conduct of 
Christj as represented by his different historians ? 
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A. The withdrawitig himself out of the way wlum^ 
ever the behaviour of the multitude indicated a dispo- 
sition to tumult. 

Q. Which of the Evangelists gives the reason for 
thi» conduct ? 

A. St. John only; it is left unexplained by dte others. 

Q. Was there not another and more singular proof 
of Christ's ministry ? 

A. The reserve which^ for some time and upon some 
occasions, at least, he used in declaring his own character. 

Q. What particular is. observable, in Christ's com- 
meree with his disciples ? 

A. The difficulty they found in understandmg his^, 
especially when he spoke of what related to his passion 
or resurrection. 

Q. How is the meekness of Christ during his^ suffer- 
ings mentioned ? 

A. In the first three Evangelists it is eonspicuous ; 
in St. John it is preserved under separate examples. 

Q. Are there not other correspondencies between St. 
John's history of the transaction and theirs ? 

A. Two; the first three Evasgelisits ascribe to Christ 
the particular metaphor in his prayer, '' that the cup 
might pass from him." St, John does not give the 
scene in the garden, but ascribes the same metaphor to 
Christ^ This is more than consistency, it is coincidence. 

Q. Mention the second similar correspondency. 

A. Matthew and Mark make the charge up(m which 
Chiist was condemned, to be a threat of destroying the 
Temple, but neither informs us upon what this calumny 
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wda founded, wliile St John relates that it arose from 
Christ's reply to the Jews in bis first journey to Jeru- 
salem (John ii. 9.). 

Q. Particularise a stronger and more general instance 
of agreement. 

A. The first three Evangelists have related the ap- 
pointment of the twelve apostles ; and have given a 
<»talogue of their names in form. John, without men- 
tioning the appointment, supposes, throughout his nar- 
rative, Christ to be accompanied by twelve select dis- 
ciples. 



CHAPTER V. 

Q. Of what does the fifth chapter treat? 

A. The originality of our Saviour's character. 

Q. What was the reigning opinion and expectation 
of the Jews at the time ? 

A. They understood their prophecies to foretel the 
advent of a person whe^ by scMne supernatural assistance, 
should advance their nation to in4ependenoe and pros- 
perity. 

Q. What would have been Chriat's^CMtduct if he had 
been an enthuaiast, w an impostor? 

A. If the jbrmer, he would probi^ly have iSedlen in 
with the popular delusion, have given himself out to be 
the person, and assumed a corre^nding character. If 
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he had been an imposton it would have been his policy 
to have flattered the prevailing hopes. 

Q. Did not the pretended Messiahs actually do so ? 

A, Yes; we learn from Josephus that there were 
many of these^ some probably impostors^ others enthu- 
siasts y but both oonourring in assuming the character 
which their countrymen looked for. 

Q. Was not a mission referring to another life un- 
thought of as the subject of these prvphecies ? 

A. Entirely; therefore that Christ should come as 
their Messiah under a character totally different from 
that in which they expected him^ appears to be incon- 
sistent with enthusiasm or imposture. 

Q. Suppose it were objected that Christ having tried 
the other plan^ turned to this? 

A. I reply that the thing is said without evidence, 
and against evidence ; none of the others, although they 
might have done so, thought of doing the same. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Q. \yhat is the subject of the sixth chapter ? 

A. The conformity of the facts occasionally men- 
tioned or referred to in Scripture, with the state of 
things in those times 'as represented by foreign and 
independent accounts. 

Q. What does this eonfonnity prove ? 
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A. That the writers of the New Testament possessed 
a species of local knowledge^ which could ofdy belong 
to persons of that age and country. 

Q. How is the argument stronger when applied to 
the pase of the New Testament, than it is in tiie ease 
of almost any other writings }, 

A. From the mixed nature of the allusions which 
it contains, viz. to the manners and principles of the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews,, which variety 
renders a forgery proportionably more difficult, espe- 
cially to a posterior writer. 

Q. Does not this argument depend upon an induc^ 
tion of particulars ? 

A. Entirely ; it will therefore be necessary to pro- 
pose articulately and distinctly a detail of examples. 

Q. What writer is principally to be made use of in 
the inquiry? 

A. Joaephus, bom at Jerusalem four- years after the 
ascension ; he wrote his Jenidsh war some time after the 
fall of Jerusalem a. d. 70, and his History of the Jews 
A. d. 93. 

Q. What agreement appears in Matt. ii. 22 ? 
A. St. Matthew asserts that Archelaus succeeded 
Herod, in Judaea, that he was king (Bacn^ivii), and 
intimates tiiat his eharaoter was cruel. We learn from 
Josephus that Herod appointed Archelaus his successor 
in Judaea alone, 'with the title of King; his character 
of Archelaus also agrees with that given by Matthew. 

Q. Does the historical notice by Luke (iii. 1) agree 
with Josephus ? 
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A. It does; lie remarks that Herod Antipas ws» 
tetmrch of Galilee and Peiea^ and Philip of Tfach^' 
nitis and the neighbouring countries. It also appean 
that they, held these situations in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberitis> from a passage in Josephus. 

Q. Is the account of Herod's unlawful love for 
Herodias (Mark t. 17> and vi. 22) confirmed by 
Josqihus? 

A. Explicitly ; he first states that Herod lell in love 
vntk her ; and^ in a subsequent passage> mentions the 
illegal nuptials. 

Q. How' is Luke's remark (Acts xii. 1) with r^ard 
to Herod the king confirmed ? 

A. By the direct testimony of Josephus, that he was 
inng prop^ly so called; and for thirty years before^ 
nor ever afterwards^ was there a king in Jerusalem, 
nor any person to whom that title could be applied, 
except to Herodj during the last three years oi his life^ 
at whidi time the transaction recorded in the Acts is 
stated to have taken place. 

Q. How does the account of Herod's death cor- 
respond (Acts xii. 19 — ^23) with that of Joeephus ? 

A. In the place^ the set day> the gwgeeus dress^ the 
flattery and acclamations> the suddenness of the disease. 
The worms are not mentioned by Joeephus, but their 
appearanoe is not> I believe> an unusual symptom in 
such diseases. 

Q. Prove the coincidence of Acts xxiv. 24> with the 
Jewish historian. 

At He states the public station of Felix^ the name 
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of his wiie> the skignkr eircnmstanee of her religfofi/ 
in perfect amfbrmity with Luke. 

Q. Haw does the history of the age correspond with 
the account of Agrippa and Bernioe's visit to Festtts ? 

A. It states that Agrippa> thongb disappointed of 
Ilia Isther's kingdom, was styled king Agrippa j but 
that Clauditts appointed Cuspius Fadtts prefect of 
Judtta; wko was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander, 
Cmvanns, Felix, Festus. 

Q. Why does St. Paul address this person as a Jew? 

A. Being the son of Herod Agrippa, who is de* 
scribed by Josephus as a aealous Jew, it is xeaaoDaaU* 
to suppose that he maintained the same profession. 

Q. How does the title of dq>uty, given to Sergius 
Panlua (Acts xiii. 7)^ support the Evangdist's credit? 

A. The word should have been transLited Procom^ 
«tf/, and we learn from IKon Cassius, that Cyprus 
had been transferred inm the jurisdiction of the 
emperor to that of the senate, wherefore the appro- 
priate title of the governor was proconsul. 

Q. Show that the propriety of the title of Gallio 
(Acts xviii. 12) was still more critical. 

A. The province of Achaia, after passing from the 
senate to the emperor, had been restored by Claudius to 
the senate (and consequently its government had become 
proconsular) only six or seven years before this time. 

Q. How is the Gospel narrative of our Saviour's 
cmeifixion confimed from the authority of the Homan 
and Jewish Jiagistvates ? 
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A. Josephus states^ and we know ftoat the genered 
constitution of a Roxnan provinoe^ that the power of 
life and death resided in the governor. The Jews 
neverthelesii had magistrates and a council^ invested 
with a subordinate authority. 

Q. With what historical hct does the reH of the 
churches (Acts ix. 3] ) correspond in point of time ? 

A* With the attempt of Caligula to place his statue 
in the temple at Jerusalem^ which for a time diverted 
the attention of the Jews from every other object. 

Q. Does Josephus confirm the account of Paui*s 
rescue firom the tumult (Acts xxi. 31.) ? 

A. Yes ; he describe^ the castle ( Antonia)^ mentions 
die stairs by which the guard descended^ and points it 
oiit as the station of a Roman legion^ placed there to 
prevent aU disorders. 

Q. Is an officer under the title of captain of the tem- 
ple (Acts iv. 1), ever mentioned by Josephus ? 

A. Yes> by name ; - viz. Eleazar^ the son of Ananias. 
, Q. Was it usual for the Roman presidents to have a 
council^ as it appears from Acts xxv. 12 ? 

A. Yes ; (as may be learned from .Cicero's oratioB 
agiainst Verres) consisting of their firiendsor other chief 
Romans of the Province. 

Q. Is the custom of praying by* a river side (Acts 
xvi, 13), mentioned by ancient authors? 

A. PhUo mentions^ that the Jews of Alexandria 
flocked to the neighbouring shores to pray. Josephus 
gives a decree of the city of Halicamassus permitting 
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the Jewft to build oititoriies by the sea-side, and Ter- 
tnllian mentions, among other Jewish rites, ^^ orationes 
liter ales" 

Q. State the agreement of the description of the 
Pharisees, the straitest sect (A,cts xxvi. 5), with Jo- 
sephus. 

A. The translation of Josephus says they were the 
most exact, but in the originals the same Greek adjec- 
tive is used by both authors. • . 

Q. Can any confirmation of the account of the tra- 
ditions of the Pharisees (Markvii. 3, 4) be discovered ? 

A. Josephus remarks that they " have delivered to 
the people many institutions as received from the fathers 
not written in the law of Moses." 
' Q. Is the Sadducees' notion of the resurrection con- 
firmed, as given in Acts xxiii. 8 ? 

A. Josephus states that their opinion .^t^s " that 
souls perish -with the bodies/' 

Q. Is it not singular, that a high priest, as it appears , ' 
from Acts V. 17, should belong to this sect ? 

A. Yes ; but it is not without examples in Josephus, 
who mentions John Hyrcanus, and Ananus the younger, 
as being of that sect. 

Q. What confirmation is afibrded by Josephus to the 
account of the rejection of our Saviour by the Samaritans 
in his way to Jerusalem (Luke ix. 51) ? 

A. The historian states, that some Gralileans, in their 
way to the feast, were slain by the inhabitants of a 
Samaritan village. 

Q. Is the remark made by the woman of Samaria 
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as to the place <^ their worship^ corroborated (John 
iv. 20) ? 

A. Josephus says that^ Mount Gerizim was by the 
SamaritaQs esteemed the most saored of all mountains. 
. Q. St. Matthew . (xxvi. 3), calls the High Priest 
Caiaphas ; does this correspond ? 

A. Exactly ; Josephus relates that he was made high 
priest by Gratus, predeeeasor of Pilate^ and was re- 
moved from his office by VitelliuA^ president of Syria, 
after Pilate was sent away out o^ Judea. 

Q. What appears to have ^ven rise to Paul's asser- 
tion {ImtA xxiii. 4), that he knew net that Ananias 
was the high priest ? 

A. The history of the age informs us that he was not 
the hig^ priest though sitting in judgment in that 
capacity^ he having formerly held the office, but at this 
time bad been deposed. 

Q. When did this event take place ? 

A* During the interval between the death of Jona- 
than^ who was murdered by order of Felix, and the 
Accession of Ismael, who was made priest by Agrippa. 

Q. Wherein does the agreement appear in the ex* 
pressicm (Matt. xxvi. 59) with regard to the chief 
priests ? 

, A' In speaking of the high priests in the plural 
number, as Josephus also does, when in strictness there 
^raa only one high priest« 

Q. Has the particular expression of Luke (iii. \), 
f* Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests" any 
parallel in Josephus ? 
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A* " T,he high priests Jonathan and Ananias," is 
sufficiently near to vindicate the Evangelist from ob- 
jection in giving the title of high priest to two persons 
at the same time. 

Q. How do you explain Acts iv. 6, where Annas ia 
called the high priest,, though Caiaphas held the office ? 

A. There ia an indeterminateness in the use of this 
title in the Gospels ; sometimes it is applied exclusively 
to the person in office at the time; sometimes to one or 
more who shared m&e of its fiinctioD^s ; sometimes to 
priests eminent for station or character. The very same 
iadeterminateaess i» in Josephus. 

Q, Is John's statement (xix. 19> 20}j respecting the 
title put upon the cross^ confirmed ? 

A* Yes; it appears from Dion Cassius and Suetonius 
that such was the custom of the Romans. 

Q. Was it usual to set up advertisements in different 
language8> as this title was written ? 

A* Josepbus says, that pillars were erected in the 
siege of Jerusalem with inscriptions thus written in 
diiiexent languages. 

Q, Does Josephus confirm the account of the scourging 
of persons capitally condemned as in Matt* xxvii. 26 } 

A. In several passages, and Livy mentions the same 
custom. 

Q. What author mentiona, that every malefactor car- 
ried bis own cross as Jesus did (John xix. 16} ? 

A. Plutarch. 

Q. Is what ia related respecting breaking the crimi- 
nal's legs (John xix. 32) consistent with ancient cuatom ^ 
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A. Yes ; as is seen in the commendation of Censt&il'* 
tine's edicts abolishing the punishment of the cross. 
(Aur. Vict. Ces.) 

Q. Is the hour of prayer rightly stated to be the 
ninth (Acts iii. 1)? 

A. Josephus mentions this as one of the hours when 
the priests performed their duty at the dtar. 

Q. How is the remark^ that Moses was rc^d every 
Sabbath day, confirmed (Acts Xv. 21) ? 
' A. Josephus expressly says, that Moses ordained 
that this law should be read every week. 

Q. Are the circumstances of the vow and the shaving 
of the head (Acts xxi. 23) corroborated ? 

A. Josephus mentions the custom in different places, 
and in one Uses expressions in close conformity with 
the Evangelist. 

' Q. Does Paul's accotint of his punishment with forty 
stripes save one, (2 Cor. xi. 34) coincide with Josephus P 

A. Exactly ; and the law allowing no more than 
forty in this case, is expressly stated in Deut. xxv. 3. 

Q. What is to be remarked in the statement (Luke 
iii. ]2) that publicans also came to be baptized? 

A* It appears from this, as well as from the history 
of Matthew and Zaccl^eus, that the publicans or tax- 
gatherers were frequently Jews, which under a Roman 
government was not to be expected. The fact, however, 
h corroborated by Josephus, who speaks qf John the 
publican as a chief man among the Jews. 

Q. What author confirms Paul's assertion (Acts xxii* 
25), that it was unlawful to scourge a Roman ? 
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A. Cicero^ in his oration against Verres. 

Q. Did Paol^ as a Jew, correctly state (Acts xxii. 
27) that he was a Roman citizen ? 

A. Josephus mentions Jewish Roman citizens. 

Q. Is the Chief Captain's observation, as to the price 
of his freedom, (Acts xxii. 28,) supported by history ? 

A. Dion Cassius observes of this freedom, that it had 
been bought formerly at a great price. 

Q. Is the statement respecting Paul's imprisonment, 
and his expression ^* bound ivith this chain " agreeable 
to the Roman customs ? ' 

A. It appears so from Seneca and Ulpian ; and Jose- 
phus, relating the imprisonment of Agrippa, states that 
he was to be bound to a soldier. 

Q. It appears from Acts xxvii., that the sendiqg of 
prisoners from Judea for trial at Rome was an ordinary 
practiee — does this receive confirmation ? 

A. Yes; from a variety of passages in Josephus— 
e.g. '^ Felix bound and sent to Rome several priests, 
to answer for themselves to Csesar." 

Q. Does history confirm the account of the dearth' 
(Acts xi. 27) in the days of Claudius ? 

A. It is recorded by Josephus to have happened 
about the fifth or sixth year of Claudius. 

Q. Prove from history the expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome '(Acts xviii. 1, ^). 

A. Suetonius has it '' Judeeos 'Romk expulit." 

Q. Verify the account of Judas of Ghdilee (Acts v. 
37). 

A. Josephus observes, that this man '^ persuade not 
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a few not to enrol themselTes^ when Cyitmiis the C^n- 
sdr was sent iato Judea." 

Q. Shew that the mention of the Egyptian dema- 
gogue (Acts xxi. 3^ is correct. 

A. Josephus designates him as an EgyptiiBai impostor 
in the wilderness^ and states that the transaetion hap<- 
pened in the presidentship of Felix. The Evangelist, 
however, numbers 4,000 men, Josephite 30,000 ; but 
this discrepancy, among many other causes, might have 
arisen from the different stages of the expedition having 
been rrferred to by the historians. 
> Q. Is Paul's account of the altar to the unknown 
God {Acts xvii. 22) borne out by history ? 

A. Diogenes Laertius speaks of anonymdus altars at 
Athens. Pausanias in two passages mentions altars of 
tmknown gods; Philostratns, altars (^unknown damtons 
at Athens; the author of Philopatris, suj^osed by- 
some to be Lucian, the unktwnfn god of Athens, From 
this important cdncidence it appears that such altars 
did exist, and were peculiar to the Athenians. 

Q. What will these examples suffice to show? 

A. That the writers of the Christian history knew 
something of what they were writing about. 

Q. How is the argument strengthened ? 

A/ 1st, These agreements appear not only in public, 
"but in minute and peculiar, circumstances. 2d, The 
destruction of Jertksalem, 40 years after the commence- 
ment of Christianity, produced such a change, that a 
writer unacquainted with the Jewish nation before that 
erent, oould scarcely haire avoided mistakes. 3d, There 
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^ppoffB in the Neur Testament writers a. knowledge of 
the affairs of those times not found in later authors. 

Q. Are we to wonder that amidst so many confomu«, 
ties we should encounter some difficulties? 

A. No ; the principal of these I shall piit down> with 
^he solutions they have received. 

Q. Cyrenius was not governor of Syria till ten or 
twelve years after the birth of Christ ; how^ then^ could 
the taxii^ be at his births according to our translation 
of Luke ? 

A. The taxing or enrolment might have been made 
by Cyrenius before he became governor of Syria^ as it 
appears the Evangelist had two taxings in contempla«i 
tion : for if not^ the word first could have no significa^ 
tion whatever; or^ if instead oi^rst it be rendered be< 
foce, which has been strongly contended for, all diffi- 
culty vanishesj and the taxing will appear to have been 
made " before Cyrenius was governor of Syria.** 

Q. Sujqposing Jesus to have been bom in the time of 
Herodj he must have been at least 31 in the 15th year 
of Tiberius, how then does Luke (chap, iii.) state that 
in this year Jesus began to be about 30 years of age ?- 

A. The learned agree that the original signifies not 
that Jesus b^;an to be about 30 years of age, but that 
he was about 30 years of age when he began his mi- 
nistry ; and the adverb '' about/' particularly in decimal 
numbers, allows more than a nectaltory latitude. 

Q. State the difficulty ooiiceming Theudaji, men- 
tkned Acts v. 36, and its solution. 

A. Josephus mentions Theudas» and assigns him a 
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date ^in which^ however^ he might have been mistaken) 
at Itast seven years after ; but there were numerous in-' 
surrections. about this time^ particularly by three per- 
sons named Judas ; one of whom Usher thinks to have 
been the Theudas of the Acts. 

Q. Who was the Zacharias said to have been slaia 
(Matt, xxiii. 34) ? 

A. There is a Zacharias stated to have been slain in 
this manner in ii.'Chron.^ but he was the son of Jehoiada; 
there is also Zacharias the prophet^ who was the son of 
Barachiah^ but of whose death we have no record. I 
have little doubt but that the first Zachariah was the 
person spoken of^ and that the name of the father has 
been since added. 

Q. Have you noticed all the difficulties of this kind ? 

A. I think I have. They are few, some of them ad- 
mit of a clear^ others of a probable solution ; and they 
are to be compared with the number^ variety^ closeness, 
and satisfiKtoriness ofjthe instances which are. to be set 
against them. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Q. What is the subject of the seventh chapter F 
A. Undesigned coincidences^ 

Q. Are there not notes of correspondence b^tweeoi 
the letters of St. Paul and his history in the Acts? 
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A. Many ; and tbe perusal of the writings is suffi- 
cient to prove^ that neither the history was taken from 
the letters^ nor the letters from the history. 

Q. What does the undesignedness of the agreements 
demonstrate? 

A. That they have not heen produced by meditation^ 
or by any fraudulent contrivance. But coincidences 
which 'are too dose and numerous to be accounted for- 
by accidental concurrences of fiction^ must have truth 
^r their foundation. 

Q. How does the argument bear upon the general .^ 
question of the Christian history ? 

A. Ist^ St. Paul affirms^ in unequivocal terms^ his 

own performance of miracles. 2dly^ It shows/ that the 

-series of action represented in the Epistles of St. Paid 

was real. Sdly^ It proves that the author of the Acts 

was' well acquainted with Paul's history. 

Q. Is there not a remarkable similitude between the 
style of St. John's <3k)8pel and that of St. Jishn's First 
Epistle? 

A. Yes; it is not the style of St. Paul^ St. Peter, or 
St. James> but bears a resemblance to the Ghwpel, as 
far as that resemblance can be expected to appear. 
Saoh writings prove one another genuine. 

Q. What renders this correspondency more valuable ? 

A. The Epistle asserts^ in terms sufficiently explicit^ 
Ihie writer's personal knowledge of Christ's history. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Q. Of wkflt does tibe e^hth chapter cotisist ? 

A. The history of the Resurrection. 

Q. Why does more weight heloo^ to this than to 
«ther mirades ? 

A. Because it is completely certiuii, that the fiM 
teachers of Christianity asserted the fact. 

Q. What points ought to be confiidered on this ^vb^ 

A. Whether the apostles Imo^vi&gl^ pulfli^lhed a fied^ 
&ood> or whether they w«re themselinea deoeivied. 

Q. Is the former objection tenable ? 

A. On the contrary^ it appeaos pretty generally to be 
given iq>. lie nature of the imdertaking and <if tiie 
men^ exempt their memory from &e sospiciaa ixf isr- 
pbsture. ' 

Q. Is the solution that would retohe thar isiaAmt 
into enthusiasm deserving of notice ? 

A. More so than the fine^^ hit Christ va» ^eea By 
^naay at several diifoent times^ who also touched Wm, 
jajbe with him, conversed ivith him, and eiaiktined *3i]s 
person to satisfy their <doabts. These particvikirs are 
decisive, and entirely .destroy the comparison of Christ's 
.resurrection with the numerous stories oif appaJritiosB. 

Q. Is the report circulated by the Jews, that the d£^ 
ciples stole Christ's body, founded on a probable event ? 

A. It is loaded with improbabilities, such as the 
situation of the disciples, their fears for their own 
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safety^ the diiBcaky and iMpelessness of suooess^ ind 
tbe heritable cmiseqnences ef detection and ftilure. ■ 

Q. What acoeunt can be given of the body upen th^ 
BOppesition ef enthosiasm ? 

A. The presenQC and absence of the dead ate ali^ 
inconsistent untlk this hypothesis ; if present^ it must 
have cured their enthusiasm at once ; if absent^ frauds 
net enthusiasm, must have carried it away. 
> Q. Bnt^ suppose we admit so much of the account 
as sfaites that Christ's vdigion^ wiiick set ^mt with 
asserting the resunred;ion within a few daj<s after hjs 
l>uria]^ was set <np at Jerusalem ? 

- A. Then it k evident if the body oouUL have been 
•§oitmA, At Jews would have produced it, as the shwtesft 
and oompletest answer possible to the whole story. 

• Q. What circamstance adds iforoe to this observation ? 

- - A. T^e Jews were advertised 'of the expectation ef 
<%iist^ft followers, had -taken -due precaution in eonse^ 

quenoe of this notice, and the body was in marked, in 
puUie 'custody. Yet when the story came firth, the 
Jews had not the body to produce, but were obliged ta 
-ioseet the i^>ostles' testimony %y an xmswer absolutely 
inooBsistent i^tii the suf^iosition of their int^ity. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Q. Of what does the ninth chapter treat ? 
A. Of the propagation of Christianity- 
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I 

Q. What is the first consideration in this. argument? 
A. The fact; in what degree^ within what time^ and 
to what extent^ Christianity was actually propagated. 
Q. What are the accounts of* the matter from our 

books? 

A. A few days after Christ'sr ascension we find an 
assembly of about 120 disciples at Jerusalem. Ten 
days after the ascension^ at the day of Pentecost^ there 
were added about 3000; and soon after this^ ^^the num- 
ber of the men" was about 5000; L e, of the society 
openly professing their belief in Christ. 

Q. Is it not probable that there were .many .who 
might admit the miracles of Christ without being con- 
vinced of the necessity of publicly professing Chris- 
tianity? 

A. Yes; Gamaliel^ whose advice is recorded (Acts iv. 
34)^ perhaps Joseph of Arimathea^ perhaps^ alsb^ Nico- 
demus were of this description. This class of men are , 
pointed out by John (chap. xii). 

Q. Did Christianity proceed in Jerusalem with equal 
success? 

A. The history states that multitudes both of men 
and women were added to the Lord ; that the disciples 
were multiplied^ and that greatly^ and that a great 
company of priests were obedient to the futh. All this 
happened^ so far as we can learn^ in the single city of 
Jerusalem^ within two years firom the commencement of 
the institution at the ascension^ and this I call the first 
period of the propagation of Christianity. 
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- Q. What was the work of the second period^ com- 
prisiiig about four years ? 

A. A persecution drove the converts from Jerusalem 
and dispersed them throughout Judea and Samaria^ 
where they preached the word. Three years after this^ 
the history relates that the churches had rest through- 
out all Judea^ Galilee^ and Samaria^ and were multiplied. 
Q. What did the third period embrace P 
A. The propagation of Christianity^ which had hither* 
' to been confined to Palestine^ among the Gentiles. It 
appears that the preaching to them commenced at 
Caesarea^ in the seventh year after the ascension^ 'and 
the period in question ends at the twenty-eighth. 
Q. Detail the history of this period. 
A. A great multitude were converted at Andoch a 
year after the first preaching at Ctesarea. Three years 
after^ a great multitude of Jews and Greeks believed at 
Iconium^ and many at Derbe. At Thessalonica some 
Jews and a great multitude of devout Greeks; at Bersea 
many Jews ; at Corinth much people. At Ephesus the 
Word grew mightily and prevailed^ where also Paul was 
accused of having turned away much people throughout 
all Asia. Incidental mention is also made of converts 
at Home, Alexandria^ Athens^ Cyprus^ Cyrene^ Ma- 
cedonia, Philippi. 

Q. By laying these periods together how is the pro- 
gress of the religion represented ? 

A. The institution, which properly began after the 
ascension, before the end of 90 years had spread through- 
out Palestine^ all Asia Minor, Greece, die ^^gean 
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lilHids, the ooftst of Alh'ea^ ftnd had reached Rome and 
Italy; and during all this time Jerusalem continued the 
centre of the missioa* 

Q. Whet observations seem material upon this ab- 
street^ and the writing £rom which it is drawn } 

A. Four; Ist, That the account comes from a person 
concerned in a portion of what he relates; who was oon- 
temforary with the whole^ ivho frequented the society 
t)f the chief actors in the tnmsaction. 2nd^ That the 
account is a very incomplete one of the propagation of 
Christianity^ for if what we read be true, mucVmore 
ffwst be true. 3rd, T%at, as &r as it goes, for this reason, 
it is credible. 4t^, That the intiinations of the number 
of converts and success of tibe Apostites, for 1/he most 
part, c(nne out ibcidentcdly. 

Q, What are the testimonies paralld with the history? 

A. Th^ letters which have come down to us of St. 
Paul and the other apostles. Those of St. Paul are 
addressed to the churches of Corinth, Philippi, llies- 
salonica, Gkdatia^ Epbosns, Colosse, and Aome. They 
rcffer to the churches of Judea, of Asia, and all l^ose 
of the Gentiles. The first epistk of Peter addresses 
the Christians di'spersed throughout Pontus, Gtdatia, 
Cappadociia, Asia, and Bithynia. 

Q. Are these accounts confirmed or followed up by 
ether evidence ? 

A. Tacitus, in hiis account of the fire of Rome, 
notices the unjust accusation of the Christians, and al- 
ludes to a vast multitude of them. This account co- 
incides with the thirtieth year after the ascension. ^ 
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' Q. Wbat.ift the next tcetimmy i^ oidea* of tnne\^ 
. A* Thatai Pliiiy the Younger, who. about 80 years 
aft^ the asoeasioB, applied to Trajaix !fer dicection as to 
ibis oesdttct towards the Christians in laaa government - 
of Pontus and Bithyoia. He states th&t " many of aJl 
jige^ of erery rank, and of both sexes are aocnsed " of 
Christianity ; which " contagion had seized not cities 
only, but the lesser towns and the open country." 

Q. W)iat is the inference from this testimony ? . 

A* That within 80 years Christianity had spread tO' 
a great distance from Judea; that in Bithynia and Pon* 
tus^ it had long subsisted ; that the nan^e of Christians 
was fftmiliar to Pliny and to the emperor, since they 
are mentioned without previous ^cplanation. Nor does 
it appear that the Christiaais, numerous as they were in 
those oountries, were more so than in nther parts of the 
Roman empire. 

Q. Whaltestimonies do Christian writers afford ? 

A. Justin Martyr, itbout 30 years after Pliny, men- ' 
tions the astonishing dissemination of Chcistianity' in 
every nation, Greek or Barbarian,, or o£ any other name. 
TertuUian, 50 years after, declares to^the govemoro of 
lihe Bomao empire that, ^'we htme filled, your cities, 
islands, towns, and boroughs, the camp, the senate and 
the forum," and enumerates as belonging to Chrisl^ be-- 
sides many other oouotries, Mooxaaad Gaetnlians, the 
borders of Spain* nations of France, Bvitoni^ Sarma-^ 
tians, Dadans, Grermans, and Scythians. 

Qi. What testimonies are given by Clemens Alex.^- 
. sMbsnas and Ojsgea? 
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A. The firsts who preceded Tertullian only a few 
years> jmtroduces a comparison between the success of 
Christianity and that of the most celebrated philoBO- 
phical institutions. Origen^ 30 years after TertulHan, 
delivers nearly the same account. 

Q. Why are we entitled to believe that Constantine 
embraced Christianity because it possessed the ascen- 
dancy ? ' 

A. Amobius^ who wrote immediately before Con- 
^tantine's accession^ speaks of the whole world as filled 
with Christ's doctrine. The decline of Paganism is 
inferred from the address of Julius Firmicus Matemus. 
who^ not twenty years after Constaintine's establishment 
in the empire^ recommends the extirpation of the relics 
of the ancient religion. Fifty years afterwards^ Jerome 
conveys the same idea of its approaching extinction. 

Q. If the motives of Constantino's conversion were 
ever so problematical^ what proof would the estahh'sh- 
ment of Christianity and the ruin of Heatheni^ afford? 

A. A proof of the progress of Christianity in the 
preceding period. Maxentius^ also^ the rival of Con- 
stantino^ had shown himself friendly to Christianity; 
one of these> contending for empire^ openly joined it^ 
and the other favoured it; so considerable was it become 
under all external disadvantages. 

Q. Does not the number of Christian writers of these 
ages convey some notion of the progress of Christianity> 
or rather of the character and quality of many early 
Christians ? 

A. It i6es; Jerome's catalogue contains 66 writers 
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.'within the first three centuries and the first six years of 
the 4th ; and 54 between that time and his pwn^ .viz. 
A. D. 392. In the 3rd centory^ libraries were founded 
hy the bishops at Jerusalem and Csesarp a. 
Q. Particularize some of the Christian writers* 
A. Within 100 years after the ascension^ Quadratus 
and Aristides> and^ twenty years after^ Justin Martyr^ 
presented apologies for Christianity to the Homan em- 
perors. Meh'to, Apolb'naris^ and Miltiades^ did the 
same twenty years afterwards. Ten years after^ Apol- 
iinaris read an apology for his fedth^in the senate; four- 
teen years after^ Tertullian addressed a work to the 
gorremors of the provinces^ and copious defences of 
Christianity were published by Amobius and JLiactantius. 



Section II. 

Q. What are the contents of this section ? 

A. Reflections upon the preceding accounts. 

Q. In reviewing the progress of Christianity^ j;o 
what is our attention due ? 

A. Firsts to the number of converts immediately after 
the Founder's death. 2ndly> To the early establishment 
of numerous Christian societies in Judea and Galilee. 
3rdly^ To the success of the Apostles both within and 
without Judea. 4thly> To the subsequent growth and 
spread of the religion; andin all these stages the history 
is without a parallel. 

Q. Why? 
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. A. Because weliave not been tracing tiie progress of 
a p^osopliioal opimon, but we speiik of a system, the 
very basis and postnktum of which was a supematnral 
character asciibed to a partioolar person ; and the esta^ 
blishment of a new religion in opposition to confirmed 
prejodioes^ is a thing extremely,difficult. The resistance 
of education^ worldly policy^ and superstition is almost 
invincible. 

Q. How do the e£fects of education and prejudice 
confirm the evidence of Christianity ? 

A. If men are infiuenoed by them in these days to 
tenbrace Christianity^ the very reverse was the case with 
the first Christians> and with millions who succeeded 
them. 

Q. What is the fiur way of judging of the argument 
drawn from* the early propagation of Christianity ? 

A. To compare it.wat^ the success of C^ristiau mis- 
sions in modem ages. Notwithstanding the labour of 
missionaries in the East Indies, for upwards of 200 
years^ there are not 12,000 Indian Christiaas. 
' Q. Is not this a subject of great regret ? 

A. Certainly ; but I see in it a strong proof of the 
Divine origin of the religion. 

Q. What had the Apostles to assist them which the 
missionaries have not ? 

A. Piety and zeal are implied in their engaging in tbe 
undertaking ; l^eir conduct is unldameable ; relatively 
with rc^rd to their hearers, and absolutely, aie they 
superior to the Apostles in learning. The inlariasic -e& 
cellence of the religion is the same. They enjoy an;ad- 
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VaMage <yver fke Apostles in <;etnnig from a counti^ 
regarded with deference by the Indians^ while tlK Ap6»- 
<iles w^n« despised #ewfs. If it %e disgraoefnl in India 
to beoome a Christianj 80 it was in the lime of th^ 
Apostles. 

Q. Is there any great difference in the religion they 
had to encounter ? ' 

A. No ; the theo](^ of both was nearly the same ; 
the polytheism of the west was gay^ festive^ and licen- 
tious — the eastern partakes of the same character with 
a more avowed indecency. On both sides the popular 
religion had a strong establishment^ and in both it ap- 
pears incorporated with the state. In both its origin is 
lost in &ble ; in both we find it credited by the bulk of 
the people^ but derided by the learned^ or only upholdeh 
'for the sake of political uses. 

Q. Suppose it should be allowed^ that the undent 
Heathens believed in their rdigion less generally than 
t^e present Indians do ? 

A. This affords no &cility to the work of the Apos- 
tles above that of modem missionaries. General infi- 
delity is the hardest soil which the propagators df a new 
religion can have to work upon. 

Q. Does the history of missionary efforts in other 
countries present the same idea as to tiie feebleness of 
human means ? 

A. Precisely ^ an instance is found in the Moravian 
mission^ carried on for above 30 years with seal and 
patience, whick nothing could surpass^ or hardly equal. 

Q. What conclusion may we draw from these widely 
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different effects of Chriatianity in ancient and modem 
times? 

A. That the Apostles possessed means of conviction 
which we hare not — that they had proofe to appeal to>» 
which we want. 

Section III. 

Q. Of what does the third section treat ? 

A. Of the religion of Mahomet. 

Q. In what does the success of Mahome'tanism admit 
of comparison with Christianity ? 

A. It was rapid in its progress^ recent in its history, 
and founded upon a supernatural or prophetic character 
assumed by its author. 

Q. But are there not points of difference which sepa- 
rate the two cases entirely ? 

A. Yes ; Mahomet djd not found his pretensions 
upon miracles^ properly so called. Christians are war- 
ranted in this by the Koran^ which expressly disclaims 
the power. To an unbelieving objector he answers, 
that if he worked miracles they would not believe^ for 
men had before rejected Moses^ Jesus, and the Prophets, 
who had wrought miracles. 

Q. Does not the 54th Chapter of the Koran seem to 
refer to ^me sensible miracle ? 

A. Mahometan expositors are not agreed upon this 
.point, but it is probable that Mahomet took advantage 
of some halo or other extraordinary appearance of the 
moon at this time. 
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Q. Of what date are the miraculous stories related 
of Mahomet^ by Abulfeda^ an^ the Legend of Al 
Jannabi? . ^ 

A. The first, 600 years after his death ; the second, 
200 years later. When the religion was established by 
conquest, and not till then, came out his miracles. 

Q. Why does this difference constitute a bar to all 
reasoning from the one case to the other ? 

A. Because the success of a religion founded upon a 
miraculous story, shews the credit which was given to 
the history ; but where a miraculous story is not allege4> 
no part of this argument can be implied. 

Q. But it will be said, if one religion make its way 
without miracles, why may not another ? 

A. I reply, first, this is not the question ; but whether 
a religion, founding itself in miracles, could succeed 
without any reality to rest upon. It is very observable, 
that Mahomet did not disclaim miraculous evidence 
from an unconsciousness of its importance, since he in- 
cessantly refers to the mijades of preceding prophets. 

Q. Are there not causes for the establishment of 
Mahomet's religion, which in no degree belong to the 
origin of Christianity ? 

A. Many; yet his converts during the first twelve 
years of his mission, while he confined himself to per- 
suasion, were very few. He was wealthy, of high de- 
scent, and nearly allied to the chie& of his country. At 
the outset he proceeded as a politician would conduct a 
plot— he applied first to his own fiunily, and in three 
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years obtamed fbttrtvin. proselytes. After be commenced 
faiB public preacbing bis success was na more tban imgbt 
be expected from bis advantages^ and the singular cir- 
cumstance of tbere being no established religion in 
Mecca to contend with. 

Q. Did not the Arabians acknowledge the unity of 
€k)di though associated ^th many idolatrous notions ? 

A. They did ; the uxdty of God was Mahomet's great 
doctrine, and this doctrine he recozmnended to the 
Arabians as the same believed by their great progenitoiv, 
Abraham and Ishmael— ^«8 the belief of ^Moses ami: «£ 
Christ. . 

Q. Do not the two purposes of making convirts^. and 
Braking those converts 8oldiezs> pervade the wfaofe nsti- 
tution ? 

A. Yes ; Mahomet taught the Jews^ the Ohriadans, 
"and the Pa^an Arabs, that his reHgion was what had 
been ori^ually their own ; he never ceases fr0m de* 
'scribing the future anguish and tormeut of unbeSevers ; 
aifd on the either hand, his voluptuous paradise seized 
ijie -passion of liis fDllowers. But the higheerti heaven 
was^ for those who expended their lives and fortunes in 
his cause. 

Q. How was his doctrine of predestination appBed P 
' A. To the «ame purpose — of fortifying and exalting 
* the rourage of his adherents. The institution of ^tsts, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and the prohibition of in- 
ebriating liquors, did not take place until his military 
successes had established his authority. For tire lattsr 
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^prohilntioB^ which wfts not irksara^ in watm i^giomi, he 
compensated by a licentious indulgence in the vuse of 
women* 

Q. Is not the peaceable part of Mahomet's missioii 
tte tmly part vrhith admits of any cmnparison with the 
origin «f Ghrisliaaity ? 

A. It is ; ^r when the inhabitants of Me^iia^ had^ 
as it should seem^ recourse to his authwity from the 
miseries crf'oQatending sects oi Pagans^ Jewsj and Chris- 
tiaoBf he changed his language and eondsot* He pre- 
tended to hav« reeelred a Dirine oonunistton ta destroy 
infidelity^ and to set up the true iuith by th)? sw<tfd» : 

Q. What was the result ? 

A. An early victory over a superior fbroe, tdiich horn 
this time leaves us nothing to account for. Death or 
conversion was the only alternative for the idolaters ; 
conversion^ tribute, or the sword, for Jews and Chris- 
tians. His conquests would thus naturally carry his 
religion with them, particularly when they were con- 
stantly represented as divine dedanitidnb in hit favour. 

Q. What inftrence can be dnwn £rou these suc- 
cesses, to the prejudice of the Christian argument? 

A. None; because they bear so little or no resem- 
blance to the propagation of Christianity. 

Q. What are we-compariBg ^ - 

A. A Gralilean peasant accompanied by a few fisher- 
men with a conqueror at the head <^ hie army/ /esus 
prevailing against the learning and authority ei t^ 
HdBMBi empire at its mestpoiiahed period. MalMVnet 
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c<dle^ing fi^wers in the darkest ages and countries of 
the world. 

Q. Does^ then^ the success of Mahometanism stand in 
t)utway? 

A. No ; the important conclusion is cleiir^ that the 
propagation of Christianity in the manner and under the 
dreumstanoes in which it was propagated^ is an unique 
in the history of the species. > • 

Q. Why then have you placed the previdency of the 
religion amongst the auxiliary arguments of its truth } 

A. Because^ whether it had prevailed or not^ or 
whether its prevalency can or cannot be accounted for> 
tiie direct argument remains still. 



PART III. 

Q. To what is ; the third part devoted ? 
A. To a brief consideration of some popular ob< 
jections* 



CHAPTER I. 

Q. What are they which form the subject of the first 
chapter ? 
A. The discrepandes between the several Goqseb. 
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Q. What is the usual character of human testbumy ? 
A. Substantial truth under circumstantial variety. 
This is what the daily experience of courts of justi^ 
teaches^ certain inconsistencies often make little im<« 
pression, but a minute agreement induces the suspicion 
of fraud. 

Q. Does not ancient history, and even our own, sup* 
ply examples of such inconsistencies ? 

A. Many; yet they are. not deemed sufficient to 
shake the credibility of the main fieict. . So the different • 
hours of the day assigned to the crucifiidon, by John 
and the other Evangelists, by no means warrant the 
discrediting of the history as to the principal £m^. 

Q. Do not many of the discrepancies of the Gospels 
arise from omission ? 

A. Certainly ; and omission is at all times a very un« 
certain ground of objection. 

Q. Will not discrepancies be stiU more numerdus 
when men do not write histories but memoirs ? 

A. They will ; and this perhaps is the proper de-* 
scription of our Gospels, whose writers never under- 
took to deliver in order of time an account of all the 
things of importance which the person who was the 
subject of the history did or said ; but only such as 
were suggested by their particular design at the time 
of writing. 

Q. What appears to have been Matthew's particular 
design in his history of the Resurrection ? 

A. To attest the faithful performance of Christ's 
promise to his disciples, - to go before them into Galilee. 
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This micMt pddie mtiiifeilatioii of Chiisi dwek a|^n 

St. Mitthew^s mind^ and he adapted his narrative t«it. 

Hut t&ere is nothing in his kngosge which negatives 

•theri^ypeaiances.. 

: Q. Why does it i^pear that St. Maric> ivho uses the 

same terms^ did not mean to be understood as saying 

this was Chiisf s first i^pearanoe ? 

A. Because he records two jll^er.appcarances prior 
to this. The same observation conoerning particular 
design may be of use in comparii^ many other passages 
in' the Gospels. 



CHAPTER II. 

Q. Of what does this chapter treat ? 

A. The erroneous opinions imputed to the Apostles. 

Q. What species of candour shewn to other books^ is 
sometimes refused to the Scriptures ? 

A. The making a distinction between judgment and 
testimony. 

Q. To what paiH; of the Christian reeoirds will this 
equitable consideration apply ? 

A. To the quotations of the Old Testament found 
in the New^ some of which^ it is said^ are aj^died in a 
sense> ai^d to events apparently differ^it htm that 
whidi they bear, and from those to which they belong 
in the originaL 

Q.. What reply do you offer to this objectioa ? 
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' . A. It in prebdble that maBj of these qootatums unere 
intended by the New Testament writers^ only as acT 
cdnoiodatioiis* Those prophedea ivihich are precisjely 
decLired to have origiBally reacted the event are« I 
thtnk> truly alleged. But if it were othorwisej.any 
error in ju^moit does not overthrow their historical 
credibility — ^it has nothing to do with it. 

Q. State anothn^rror imputed to the first Christians. 

A. The expecte^approach of the day of judgment ; 
a similar error was that which led the disciples to con- 
dude, £rom an expression of Christ's^ that John should 
not die. The same reflection will occur on both errors^ 
' they would effectually hinder those who ^[itertained it 
from actmg the part of impostors. 

Q. In what is the difficulty which attends the sub- 
ject contained ? 

A. In saying where we are to stop if we once admit 
the fiedlibility of the Apostolic judgment. To this ob- 
jection, as arguing with unbelievers, I would say, give 
me the Apostles' testimony, and I do not need their 
judgment, the &cts afford security for every conclusion 
I want. 

Q. In giving another answer what cautions will ex- 
clude aU dangerous uncertainty upon this head ? 

A. Two. First, to separate what was the dedared 
object of the Apostolic mission from what was extra- 
neous, or only incidentally connected with it. Of the 
former nothing need be said, to the latter something 
maybe added. 
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Q. DemoniaGal possession is one of these ; is it neee&- 
fiiuy to decide on its reality ? 

A. No ; it was no part of the object of Christ's 
revelation to regolate meln's opinions concerning the 
action of spirits upon animal bodies. If a dumb person 
is restored by a word, it matters little 'to what his 
dumbness was ascribed. The fact> as an object of sense 
or testimony, was, in either case, tb^same. 

Q. 8tate the second caution. 

A. Secondly, in reading the writings of the Apostles, 
we distinguish between their doctrines and their argu* 
ments. These doctrines came by revelation properly 
80 called, but they illustrated and supported them by 
their own anal(^es and arguments. Thus in Paul's 
assertion of the call of the Gentiles, the doctrine must 
be believed ; but in order to defend Christianity, it is 
not necessary to defend the propriety and validity oi 
every argument. 



CHAPTER III. 

Q. What is the subject of the third chapter ? 

A. The connexion of Christianity with the Jewish 
history. 

Q. How far, as Christians, are we bound to go in 
considering this connexion ? 

A. To admit that Christ assumes the divine origin 
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of the mpmie mititatian, and reoognizes tSe prophetic 
character of many of the ancient prophetic writii^. 
But to make Christianity answerable for the genuine- 
ness of every book of the Old Testament^ and for the 
fidelity and judgment of every writer in it> is to bring 
unnecessary difficulties into the system. 

Q. Were not these books universally read and re- 
ceived by the Jewn, in our Saviour's time ? 

A. They were ; and he and his Apostles^ in common 
with other Jews^ referred to them ; yet except where a 
divine authcfrity is expressly ascribed to particular pre- 
dictions^ I do not know that we can draw any other 
conclusion^ besides the proofs of their notoriety and re- 
ception at the time. 

Q. Illustrate this remark by some particular in- 
stances* 

A. When St. James refers to the patience of Job^ his 
authority is good evidence of the existence and recep« 
tion of the book of Job -at the time^ and nothing more. 
When St. Paul mentions " Jannes and Jambres^ who 
withstood Moses/' which iiames are not found in the 
Old Testament^ he does not make himself answerable 
for the truth of the quotation^ much less does the credit 
of- his own history depend upon the ^Eict. 

Q. Do you mean that no parts of the Jewish history 
stand upon better authority than these ? 

A. On the contrary^ I think much otherwise ; but 
it is unwarrantable to try the Jewj/fa history by a rule 
applied to no other^ that either every particular must be 
true^ or the whole fiilse. I state this point explicitly. 
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fc^eaufle $<;^ptioB frequently attaok. 
the sidft of Judaian. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Q. Of what does the foortb chapter treat f . 
A. Of the rejection of Christianity. ^ 

Q« What do you understand by this r^'ection ^ 
A. That Christiamty^ althou^.it conyerted great 
numbers^ did not produce an universal, or even a gene- 
ral conviction in the minds of men ? / 
Q. To what does the matter of the objection refer ^ 
A. First to the Jews ; with us there is but one ques- 
tion upon the truth of Christianity ; viz. whether the 
miracles were actually wrought ? Yet it ap|iea)s that 
the state of thought in a Jew of Christ's 9^, wse to* 
tally differ^it. After allowing the mirade, he had 
much to do to persuade himself that Jesus was the 
Messiah. 

Q. What is observable in the passage J^n vii. 21^ 
31? 

A. It exhibits the reasoning of differeat softs of per^ 
sons upon a miracle; <me sort believing it something 
very extraordinary ; yet a circumstance in his eomii^ 
militated vnth their opinion concerning Christ. Another 
sort were incMned Jp bdieve him to be the Messiah. 

Q. What jsvidence is gathered from the account of 
the resvrreclaon of Lazarus ? 
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' A. Some Wieved on Je8ii8> otiiers retired hostfle 
sentiinents. The evai^list does not imptite the d^feet 
of their belief to any doubt about the niiracks^ but to 
their not pereeiving the infiedlible attestation whkh the 
works of Jesos bore to the troth of his pretensions. 

Q. What is the point of onr present notice in the 
miraele of the erne of a blind man^ snbmitted to all 
the flbratiny %rhidi a sceptic oonld propose ? 

A. The resistance of the Jewish rulers to the forei» 
of the mira^^ and of the conclusion to which it led> 
after they had &ned in discrediting its evidence. In 
the ndnd of the poor man^ under no bias^ the miracle 
had its natural operation. 

Q. How should a turn of thought so different from 
what prevails at present^ obtain currency among the 
ancient Jews ? 

A. The answer is found in two opinions^ subsistn^ 
in that age and country. One was the expectation of a 
Messiah of a kind contrary to the appearance of Jesus ; 
the other> their persuasion of the agency of demons in 
producing supernatural effects. 

Q. Do these opinions conjointly afford an explanation 
of their conduct ? 

A. Yes ; the first put them upon seeking out some 
excuse for not receiving Jesus as the Messiah; the 
second supplied it. Whatever miracles he performed 
their ready answer attributed the^n to the assistance of 
Beebebub. 

Q. Does this state of mind afford a reason Why the 

h3 
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Jews Bhould reject visible miracles^ and yet rely so mucfi 
upon those of their own history ? 

A. It does ; the' authority of Moses and the pfrof^ets 
was established; nor does it appear that any of their 
dontemporaries ever thought of ascribing their nurael^s 
to the agency of evil beings. 

Q. Into what is the infidelity of the Gentile world, 
and especially of men of rank and learning in it, re- 
tsolvable? ' ^ 

A. Contempt of prior examination ; and this prin- 
ciple, in my opinion, wiU account for the inefficacy of 
any argument or any evidence. Besides, Christianity 
had nothing in its character which engaged their notice. 
It mixed with no politics ; produced no fine writers ; 
contained no curious speculations: it was made up of 
points they had never thought of; of terms of which 
they had never heard. 

Q. Did not its connexion with Judaism also entail 
disadvantaged upon it in the eyes of the heathens? 

A. It shared in the obloquy with which that people 
and religion were treated by the Greeks and Romans. 
When they heard of Christianity, they heard of it as a 
quarrel among the Jews about some articles of their 
own superstition. 

Q. Would not these considerations operate alike upon 
the philosopher, as well as upon the libertine ? 

A. Yes; more particularly upon that class of men 
who thought all they had to do was, to practise moral 
duties, and worship the Deity more patrio, a mode of 
thinking which shuts out every argument for a new 
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ligion. Therefore^ the actual success of Chiisdamty 
/ agaiott all these prejudications is more to be wondered 
$Xf than that it should not have been tuiiformly tri* 
amphant. 

Q. Does this strong antecedent contempt among the 
learned account for their silence concerning Chris- 
tianity? 

A. Very satisfactorily ; if they had rejected it upon 
eittminatiQn, they would have written about it; but 
what men repudiate from some prefixed persuasion^ th^ 
do not naturally write books about^ or notice it much in 
their other writings. From Pliny's correspondence, we 
know that Christianity prevailed in his province, yet 
the silence of his letters allows us to infer^ that be only 
inquired into it just so much as a Roman magistrate 
aui^t be expected to inquire. 

Q. Does not the character of Christianity, *^ exitia- 
Vilis snperatitio/' given to it by Tacitus, afford a strong 
proof how little he knew or coneemed himself about the 
juatter? 

A. It does ; rince no modem unbeliever would apply 
thia epithet to Christianity, or would not allow that it 
was en^rdy unmmted ; as may be gathered from Paul's 
instmctioiis, given only a few years previous, to those 
very Rmnan converts, of whom Tacitus speaks. (Roin. 
xH. 9.-.xiii. 13.) 

Q. But in contending with heathen authorities, we 
■lay not be allowed to produce our books. 

A' Pliny will answer this objection, who could find 
jMtking to blame when he inquired into the *^ perni- 
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wm ii}piKml:ki<»." Tile ChmdajiB aMembled to $i$^ 
hjmn» to Christ as a god, and bound themselT^s by mir 
oath against th^ commissdoA of wickednesfii, and to the 
performance of righteousness. 

Q* What obsenrations may we build upon the woids 
ofTadtus? 

A. Jst^ That we may call the view of Chri^tiaail^p 
by tfae learned of those days, an obseore and distant 
yiffW" 2nd, We Ifom how little reliance js to bepbieed 
upon tiie most aoute judgment in matters whiok tibejr 
dfii^ise. 8rd, That t}us prior contempt is an inteUe^ii* 
tufd vioe« frcm which the greatest nunds are not £ree* 
itk, We need not be eivrpriaed that many writers of 
the 1100 did not mention Christianity, since it waa $o 
entirely misconceived hj those who did write, about it. 

Q. How did the greatest part of the learned mae t0^ 
the biowledge of Christianity ? 

A* Only by x^K>rt; their books probably thfjh$A 
never seen; the settled habit of their minds, had 1(»^ 
been an indiscriminate rejection of all reports of the 
kind. With these sweeping cimclusM^as tnith ha» no 
ehaaoe. ^ ^ . 

Q. How do you divide the heathens, especially those 
of rank and education ? 

A« Into two classes; those w^ho despised Christianity 
beforehand, and those who received it. In oorrespondT 
ency with this, the writers of that age would also be of 
two classes, those who were silent about Christianityji 
4nd those who were Christians. 

Q* Is it 9ot sufficiently proved, that the ^Lotios of 
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iM^ was resorted to by tke heathen advevaaaes ^ 
Chiiatkui^? 

A* I fhjnk ao; yet I wonder that another adequate 
'Catue haa been aarigned for theb infidelity. It is pnn 
bahle, that in many caaes the two oould eoKiperate. 



CHAPT3BB V. 

Jfl^ Wqav ol^eetioA is the sul^ect of this chiipter > 

A. That the Cbrisdan miraeles a«e not redted-er 
^pfsaled to by e«rly Chriafcian writeis themsehreiBb so 
ihOy or frequently as might have been expected* 
. Q. t^fw will you oonsider this oljoction ? 

A. First, aa applied to the Apostles' letters; seooodp* 
Ij^as ita^^es to tho writings of other eady Chsistians. 

Q. How do the first reply to the ol^ection ? 

A* Tk^ SpWtles aio either hortatory or argumenUH 
tive In the first case there appears to be no place or 
^lecaaiogi fi>r more of these referenoes than we actually 
find. So fiir as they are argumentativo, the nature of 
the argument aeoounts for the infrequency of these 

Q. How do the apostolic epistles resemble in this 
respect the apostolic speeches ? 

A. They neither contain many direct nor cironm- 
slantial recitals of miracles* Out of six speeches of 
Fet^Tj t)«i» are on^ two in which r^^prenoe is made to 
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the mimclffl of Christy and one to liis own. No lefereme 
18 made to miracles in the long speech of Stephen. Not* 
withstanding N the numerous miracles asoibed to Panl^ 
his appeals to any miracles are rare and incidental. 

Q. What argument arises from these £»cts ^ 

A. That it is unwarrantable to contend that the in* 
frequency of such recitals in these speeches n^ati'ves 
the existence of the miracles^ when the speeches are 
given in conjunction with the history of the miracles^ 
and that a conclusion which cannot be inferred from 
the speeches, without contradicting the whole book 
that contains them, cannot be inferred from letten^ in 
this respect similar only to the speeches. 

Q. What does the consent betweeti St Paul's letters 
and speeches imply ? ^ - 

A.. That the miraculoui^ history was all along pre« 
supposed. 

Q. Does the general observation madeuponthe apos* 
tolic writings, viz. that the subject did not lead to any 
direct recital, belong to the writings of the apostolic 
fathers ? • 

A. Yes ; to the epistle of Barnabas ; to that of 
Clemens Romatius; to the vision of Htermas; to the 
epistles of Polycarp and Ignatius ; but there is another 
dass of writings to which the above answer does not 
apply, viz. the dass of ancient apologists for Chris- 
tianity. 

Q. Who is the most ancient of these apologists? 

A. Quadratus, who lived 70 years after the ascen- 
sion, and presented his apology to Adrian. He notices 
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fSirist's miracles in a most rational and satis&ctory 
BMimer : Justin Martyr, thirty years after> asserts the 
wmiclea* of Christ in words as strong and podtive aa 
the lawgnage possesses. 

Q. What does Justin expressly^tssign as his reason fat 
appealing to prophecy rather than to Christ's miracles ? 

A. That the persons with whom he contended would 
ascribe them to magic. Irenaeus^ about' forty years after^ 
notices the same evasion in the adversaries of Chris- 
tianity> and Laetantius^ a century lower^ delivers the 
some sentiment. 

Q« Proceed with the Christian apologists in their 
order. 

A. TertuUian observes^ that him whom the Jews 
fiist thought to be a mere man^ they afterwards con- 
sidered as a magician. Origen in his defence of Chris- 
tianity^ in reply to Celsus, appeals to Christ's miracles 
in the plainest and most positive manner. He also 
notices the old solution of magic ; and from Jerome 
it appears that Porphyry^ the most learned of the ad- 
versaries of Christianity, resorted to the same solutions 

Q. Being now convinced of the futility of su(^ a 
supposition as magic in these miracles^ what is our 
inference } 

A. That the miracles, in their literal sense,, were 
positively and precisely appealed to by the apologists 
for Christianity^ which answers the allegation of the 
objection. 

Q. Bat woald you not have insisted more frequently 
upon those uiiiadea in argument ? 

h3 
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A. i woald; bat they hid to contend with netiotts^ 
of magical agtticy. Honrever, siiiee it is pnnred that 
this spaiingness di appeal to miincleB arose not ftm. 
ignorance nor doubt of the facts^ it is^^at BOfxtXe, an 
objection not to the'tmth of l^e history^ but to the 
judgment of its defenders. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Q. What is the objection contained in this chapter ^ 

A. Want of universality in the greater knewledge 
and reception of Christianity^ and of greater deamess 
in the evidence. 

Q. What is the ground of this objection ? 

A. Of a religion which really came from Grod, the 
proef^ it has been said^ would be so pnblic'and manifest^ 
that no man could remain ignorant of it^ no understand- 
ing could fiiil to be convinced of it. 

Q. Do the advocates of Christianity ptetend that 
the evidences of their religion possesses these qualities ? 

A. No ; the question therefore is not whether it 
has the highest possible evidence^ but whether the not 
having of more evidence be a sufficient cause for reject- 
ing what we have. 

Q. What appears to be a fiur method of judging the 
case? 

A. By comparing it with o&er things ^i(A ate 
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ladiaawlMc^ to oome from God. Thwu^^ut the 
0r4ev of mluiOj ib^ tiio^gh wo find a system of benp- 
^ence, we «iig aol^om or ever able to iaai:e out a system 
of i^pltmrnk Tbe tain £roui keavea is 9JX inst^ooe 
which, 'though confessedly dei^gned to nourish the pxci'- 
duotioos of the earth, is aometimes long withheld from 
inhabited countries, or never £bJ1s upon desert tracts, 
while it descends in unneoessary torrents upon the sea* 
Q. Does Christianity partake of this character ? 
A. Yes ;' the true similitude between nature and reve- 
lation consists in this; they each bear strong marks of 
their original ; they also bear appearances of irregu- 
larity and defect. A system of strict optimism may 
nevertheless be the real system in both cases. 

Q. Will the argument of the objector gain any 
thing if Christianity be compared with the progre^ of 
aatoral religion ? 

A. No; if a savi^ knows nothing of Christianity, 
he knows no more of the principles of deism or mo- 
ralityi which notwithstanding his ignorance are neither 
untrue, unimportant, nor uncertain. 

Q. Suppose Christianity regarded as a providential 
instrument for the melioration of mankind ? 

A. Its pn^ess and di&sion resemble other pauses 
by which human life is impwved. The advanoe is not 
more alow, in religion than we find it to be in learning, 
liberty, government, and laws. 

Q. Do we not go too fiur on one side, when we argue 
that Christianity must necessarily bo true from its 
beneficence? 
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A. Yes ; bnt we as oertainly go too &r on the other^ 
when we conclude that it must be fiedse because k it 
not 80 efficadoos as we could haye supposed. 

Q. What would be the real effect of such an OTcr- 
powering evidence as is required ^ 

A. It is difficult to foretell^ we must speak of it as 
of a dispensasion of which we hare no experience. 

Q. Would not modes of communication which leaie 
no place for internal evidence be undesirable ? 

A. Probably they would ; for this ought, perhaps^ to 
bear a considerable part in the proof of every revelation, 
because it is a species of evidence which applies itself 
to the knowledge and practice of virtue. 

Q. May it not be said that irresistible evidence 
would confound all characters ? 

A. It may, because the true purpose of the divine 
councils is, not to produce a forced obedience, but to 
treat moral agents agreeably to what they are. 

Q. May it not be asked, whether the perfect displsj- 
of future existence would be compatible witk tke ac- 
tivity of civil life ? 

A. Yes ; I can easily conceive that tlf& impresiion 
may be overdone. 

Q. What decided advantage results firom the maMfer 
in which the religion is now proposed ? 

A. A great portion of the human spedtfs in everj^ 
generation is led to seek salvation throi^ the medium 
of Christianity, without interrupting the regular course 
of human affidris* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Q. What is the subject df this chapter ? 

A. The sapposed effects of Christianity. 

Q. What paradox is asserted nnder this head ? 

A. That a religion which the wisest and best confess 
to be just in its distinctions of virtue and^ vice/ should 
not produce any good^ but rather a bad effect. 

Q. What are the errors of the assertors of this 
paradox? 

A. One is^ they look foifthe influence of religion in 
the wrong place*; the other is^ that they charge Chris- 
tianity with many consequences for which it is not 
responsiUe. 

Q. Where is its influence not to be sought for? 

A. In the councils of princes^ in the conduct of go- 
vemifients, of conquerors^ or intriguing parties. The 
Idngdom of heaven is withm us. This increases the 
uncertainty of opinions drawn from historical repre- 
sentations. We do not pretend that it has suclf irre- 
sistible power over the afiairs of nations as to surmount 
the force of other causes. 

Q. Is the agency of Christianity upon public usages 
and institutions direct ? 

A. No; it is not a code of civil law. It can only 
reach public institutions through private character. 

Q. Have the effects of Christianity in this point of 
view been important ? 

A. Highly so. It has mitigated the oondu<^ of 
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wara^ the treatment of captives, the administratioii of 
despotic govemineots, al)oli8)ied polygamy^ restrained 
divorces ; put an end to the exposure of children, the 
immolation of slaves, the combats of gladiators, the im- 
purities of reUgbus rites. It has banished the tolera- 
tion of unnatural vices, meliorated the <Dondilioa of the 
poor and infirm, triumphed over slavery in the Romaii 
empiire, and I trust will one day prevail againflt a 

WORSE SLAVERY IN THB WrST InDIES. 

Q. What early testimonies have we to Ais effect ? 

A. A Christian writer, so early as the second centu- 
ry, has testified the resistaaee of Christi&nity to wicked 
«nd lioentioiis practices, though established by custom 
and law. But Socrates did not produce the slightest 
revolution in the manners of Athens. 

Q. To what argument do you now recur ? 

A. That the benefit of religion being chiefly fislt in 
private stations, necessarily escapes the observation of 
history. Millions in every age, whdse nances were 
never heard of, have been made better by it in conduct 
and Itisposition. 

Q. What has been the effect of Christianity in every 
country where it has been professed ? 

A. A soisible, though not complete influence upon 
the public judgment of morals. But the value of 
Christianity is not to be appreciated by temporal effects, 
the <object of revelation is, to influence human conduct 
in this life ; but what is gained to hapj^ess by that 
influence, can only be estimated by taJdng in the whole 
of ^uman existenee. 
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Q. Prove aeeonclly, that Christiaiiity is charged with 
many consequenoes for Which it is Aot responsible. 

A. It is answerable for no part of the evils of per- 
aecation> except that which has arisen from conscientious 
persecutors ; nor can their mistake be imputed to Chris- 
danity ; their error was neither Christian 'nor religious^ 
but one In their moral philesophy. Had tiiere been in 
the New Testament as in the Koran^ precepts authori- 
zing persecution^ the distinction could not have been 
takeBj nor ^ defence made. 

Q. Suppose It should be objected that Christianity 
is chargeable widi every mischief of which it has been 
the oeeasion though not the motive ? 

A. I answer^ if the malevolent passions be there, the 
world will never want an occasion. Pagan theology 
did not preserve ' the peace of the Roman empire. 
Bigotry carried not Alexander into the East, or Caesar 
into Gaul ; nor did Pohind hU. by a Christian crusade. 
If war produce less misery than formerly, it is due to 
Christianity. 

Q. Do the differences of opinion in all ages fall 
within the alternative stated ? 

A. Very much ; if we possessed the disposition which 
Cfaristia^ty inculcates above all others, these diilerences 
would do little harm. They keep up an attention to 
religious subjects which might be apt to die away in the 
calfli flilanoe of universal agreement. I do not know 
that it is true, that the influence of religion is greatest 
where there are fewest dissenters. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Conclusion. 

Q. Does not much depend in religion^ as well as in 
other subjects^ upon the order in which we dispose our 
inquiries ? 

A. Yes ; a man who takes up a system of divinity 
with a previous opinion of its entire truth or falsehood, 
i^proaches the discui^sion with great disadvantages. No 
other system would bear this treatment- Yet this 
cauAot entirely be avoided. 

Q. What is the consequence of this situation ? 

A, The doctrines of religion come to us before the 
proofs> with that mixture of explications and inferences 
from which no public creed is free« 

Q. What is the rational way of treating a subject 
of such acknowledged importance ? ^ 

A. To attend alone> in the first place> to the general 

and substantial truth of its principles. A judgment 

. once satisfied of its general truths will not only dis- 

* criminate its doctrines^ but will overcome the reluctance 

to admit articles of faith attended with difficulty of 

apprehension. ^ ^ 

Q. What has been the care of the preceding ^"ork ? 

A. To preserve the separation between evidence and 
doctrines as inviolable as possible ; to offer a defence of 
Christianity^ which every ChHstian might read without 
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* ieeing the tenets in which he had been bmight np^ 
attadced and deeried. 

Q. Upon what does the truth of Christianity depend } 

A. Upon its leading &ctSy and upon them alone. 

They prove the existence of a transaction which cannot^ 

even in its most general parts> be reasonably accounted 

for, except upon the supposition of the mission* 

Qi What do we discover when we open these ancient 
volumes? * - 

> A. Marks of truths whether we consider each in 

• itself, or collate them with one another. The ftur nar- 
ratives are confined to the history of the Founder ; the 
progress of it has come down to us in a continuation 
of the history^ and the whole is confirmed by the 
stroi^st possible accession of testimony, original letters 
of the parties concerned in, and upon, the business. 

Q. Does the belief of Christianity depend upon the 
belief of the inspiration of the Scriptures ? 

A. No ; the belief, in the first instance at least, 
must depend upon the ordinary maxim of human credi- 
bility. We cannot address an argument £ram inspira- 
tion to a sceptic. 

Q. Do we find every supposition of fraud negatived 
in our detail of miracles? 

A. Yes ; they were not secret, nor momentary, nor 
tentative, nor ambiguous* 

Q. Was it to be eiq)ected,that an event so connected 
with the Jewish nation, as the establishment of a new 
religion by one of their race, should be noticed in their 
prophetic writings ? 
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A. Yes; and ive accatdiiigfy 'find in thoae writfo^ 
various intimations concurring in tkepfirsQiLandliJstarj 
f»f Jms. 

Q. Wkat ^estion can propatly Iw asked as to what 
a Bsvelation discloses to' manltind ? - 

A. One and only oae« *^ Was it of importanoa to 
mankind to know> or t» be better assured of?'' Wken 
VM turn itair thoaghta to tbe |;reat Chiisdan dootrios of 
.a resurrection and a future judgment^ no dotibt on 
foauhfy fas entertained on this question. 
- Q. WkMt are^e cdier articleB 
^Ideh are of infinite importanoe .when placed bssidf 
«tfier topics of human inqniiy } 
' A. They aie only the adjuncts and cireowistanoes of 
this ; still ihey appear worthy of the oorigiiial to which 
we ascribe tkcml 

Q: How did the Deity aot, after havings upon the 
^greatest of all possible occasbns, Twinhsafed amkaoulous 
attestation ? 

A. Haifiiig given die institution what aita« eenld fix 
its futhority at tiw b^nning^ he committed its fatUR 
progress to the natural means of human oommunioaties. 

Q. What hypothesis solves the objection to the divine 
goodness drawn from the promiscuous distribution of 
^ood and effdl ^ 

A. The belief of a future state of rewards and pmnsh- 
ine&to. lUs one truth changes the nature of things^ 
ginres ordw to confusioa^ and makes the moral world of 
a piece with the natural. 

Q. Why was a higher degree of assurance^ than an? 
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argument drawn from the light of nature could give, 
necesaary? 

A. To overcome the shock to the senses^ from the 
effects and appearances of deaths and the obstruction 
which thence arises to the expectation of a continued 
or future existence. 

Q. What does theit^ular experience of sleep make 
certain? 

A. That whatever thougjit he^ it can be completely 
suspended and completely resttwed- 

Q. What 18 in£nnned ftm the circnrogtaopt^ of tlw 
gve»tp«wera of nature all bebg inirisible? 

A* That a portide, minmter than all conceivable di<- 
mftngiapi, my be the vehida of conscioawiess; aaid that 
being so> it may tranafa a proper identity to whatever 
shall hereafter be united to it ; may connect the natural 
with the ^intaud. 

Q. What < « nc lu aiom should we andve at fimn all 
the linD^goiiig oonsideratiGiis? 

A. Whether thes^ or any other attempts to satisfy 
the imaginatitm, bear any resemUaooe to tbe truth or 
jKot;^ — ^when a fotore state^ and the revelation of it, ia 
perfectly oonsiatent with the attributes of the Being 
who govema the oniveiae— we ought to set our minds at 
reat with the assurance^ that in the reeouvcea of creative 
wiadom ex pedi e ats cannot be wanted to carry inle 
elEsct what the Deity hath purposed. 
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Q. Havino thtiB gone tbrongh I 
will be useful to condude with b bM 
tents; — Wfaat, therefine, does ths gil 
A. The milgect is introduced by ' 
udention of the antecedent cred^ilit; 
first part, which is then entered upon 
direct historical evidence of Christian 
it is distinguished from the evidence 
mirsdes. This evidence is gathered i 
two propositions ; the first asserts the 
ftrings of the ori^nal witnesses of the G 
Tdantarily undergone for their belief ii 
and their consequent change of life. '., 
is supported, 1. By evidence from thi 
csae. 2. From piofone testimony. 3. 1 
dence from the Scriptures and ancient Chi 
4. Br direct evidence from the same. 5 
from that evidence. 6- By shewing that 
which the first Christians suffered was m 
, By in£i«ct proof that it was the same 
& By direct proof of diis from the Script 
proofs of the authenticity of the Scriptures, 
different heads. 10. By a recapitulation 
going evidence. The second proposition i 
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persons pretending to be original witnesses of other 
xnimdesy have not acted in the same manner in oonae- 
quenoe of their belief; and this proposition is supported 
by the consideration of some specific instances. 

Q. What is the object of the second part? 

A. An investigation of the auxiliary evidences of 
Christianity. Under this head are considered^ 1. Pro- 
phecy. 2. The Morality of the Gospel. 3. The can- 
dour of the writers of the New Testament. 4. The 
identity of Christ's character. 5. Its originality. 6. 
Conformity of Scripture facts « with foreign accounts. 
7. Undesigned coiucidences. 8. The Resurrection. 
9. The propagation of Christianity^ with reflections 
upon iti and the success oi Mahometanism. 

Q. To what 18 the third part devoted ? 

A. To a brief consideration of some popular objec- 
tions. 1. The discrepancies between the several Grospels. 
2. Erroneous opinions imputed to the Apostles. 3. 
Connexion of Christianity with Jewish history. 4. Re- 
jection of Christianity. 5. Infrequency of early Chris- 
tians' appeal to miracles. 6. Want of universality in 
the reception of Christianity. « 7- Supposed effects of 
Christianity. 6. C<mclu8ion. 
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